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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Thirty-three foreign students of the Herald-Tribune High School Forum tell Amer- 
ica’s school administrators exactly what they think about United States schools. 


Reports of AASA 1956 Convention 


Last month, Atlantic City was the Mecca for more than 18,000 school admin- 
istrators and hundreds of observers from abroad. The meeting was the largest 
in the history of the American Association of School Administrators. Sharing the 
boardwalk spotlight were the National School Boards Association, and a score 


of affiliated organizations of the NEA. 


The news reports in this issue of Scholastic Teacher were written in New York 
and teletypeset in our Dayton printing plant 24 hours after the convention ended. 


High School Forum 


Thirty-three high school students 
from abroad—members of the New 
York Herald Tribune High School Fo- 
rum—stole the AASA show when they 
voiced candid impressions of U.S. high 
schools before five thousand adminis- 
trators. The forum, moderated by Mrs. 
Helen Hiett Waller, was held with the 
cooperation of Scholastic Magazines. 


exams are designed to test the disci- 
plined mind. A question she was once 
asked in a test: How would you explain 
the word “if” to a foreigner who did not 
have such a word in his language? 

Elizabeth Woodgate, Australia: Pass- 
ing true and false tests is a matter of 
luck. “You have a 50-50 chance of be- 
ing right.” 

As in Australia, students here should 
wear uniforms, she said. This wou!'d 


World Guide to Summer 


The foreign students said that Amer- 
ican testing methods do not stack up 
with those of other countries, that “deep 
thinking” is not encouraged in U.S. 
schools, that we should encourage more 
respect for teachers, and update our 
methods of teaching foreign languages. 

Judith Reader, United Kingdom: Not 
enough profound thinking is encour- 
aged in U.S. schools, she said. British 


solve the problem of young ladies hav- 
ing to debate each morning what they 
will wear. Other panel members dis- 
agreed. Said Johan Jurgen Holst of 
Norway: Uniforms discourage individu- 
ality. “Dressing to your taste develops 
self-criticism.” 

Yolanda Parra, Guatemala: Ameri- 
can youngsters have little respect for 
their teachers. Teachers deserve re- 


spect and love from their students 

On the topic of co-education, Aus- 
tralia’s student said that American girls 
are restricted under the co-ed setup. 
“They don’t want to appear too intelli- 
gent because American men are sup- 
posed to like dumb blondes.” 

Following the forum, a panel of four 
U.S. educators commented on the 
young critics’ remarks. They were: 
Henry Hill, president of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers; John 
Fischer, Baltimore superintendent; 
Eugene Youngert, Oak Park, Ill. super- 
intendent; and H.1. Willett, Richmond, 
Va. superintendent, and president of 
this year’s convention. 

Another highlight of the AASA meet- 
ing was a presentation by the Atlantic 
City High School Boys Chorus and 
Glee Club. The boys chorus—decked 
out in cowboy regalia—sang traditional 
Western tunes. The glee club gave a 
performance of Manhattan Tower. (See 
Senior Scholastic, March 1, for round- 
table discussion, “Do American Teen- 
Agers Have Too Much Freedom?” by 
the foreign high school students.) 


Focus on Reading 


“Current Controversies in the Teach 
ing of Reading” was the overall topic 
of heavily attended discussion grdéups 
and a “clinic” on four successive AASA 
convention days. 

The meetings brought up the biggest 
batteries of the nation’s reading experts, 
William S. Gray (Univ. of Chicago), 
Paul Witty (Northwestern Univ.), 
Guy L. Bond (Univ. of Minn.), Gwen 
Horsman (Detroit) Public Sehools), 
Emmett A. Betts (Haverford, Pa.), 


Study 


Arthur I. Gates (Teachers College) 
Nila B. Smith (New York Univ.). 

By and large, the claims of advocates 
for the exclusive study of “phonics” at 
the beginning level suffered a resound- 
ing defeat. Said Guy Bond: “There is 
little use in a child’s being able to rec- 
ognize the letters of the alphabet and 
pronounce the words of a passage 
if he doesn’t understand a word it 
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For refreshing outdoors fun 


more than 
1,000,000 lakes 


in cool, uncrowded 


gnada 


Vacations 
Unlimited ! 


LAKE VERMILION — ONE OF THE PURE GEMS in the Province of Alberta. Canada’s lakes 
form lustrous settings for a different, satisfying vacation. Or if down to the 
sea you would go, 59,000 nautical miles of Canadian coastline surely hold 
the haven you've seen in your daydreams. And there are 29,000 square 
miles of National Parks. See your travel or transportation agent soon. 


-»-and this great FREE information 
service helps you choose from 
Canada’s vacation variety! 


Send the coupon now and receive rnex, a big 
CANADIAN VACATION Packace containing: 


* A new, 48-page, full-colour booklet, “Canapa... 
Vacations Untomrren” deseribing holiday attrac- 
tions in all parts of Canada 

¢ Detailed, 37” « 20%, full-colour “Canapa-U.5, 
Koap Mar of all Canada and northern U.S.A, 

* “low To Enven Canapa” helpful information 
on customs regulations, etc 


2. Write on a « parate sheet the titles of the free 
booklets you want from this list 


National Parks Pictorial Folder 
Alaska Highway (Canadian Section) 
Accommodation in Canada’s National Parks 
Camp Grounds and Trailer Parks in Canada’s 

National Parks Canada’s world-famed resorts supply all Golfers — experts or “duffers” —will gather 
National Historic Parks and Sites (Quebec) the sports facilities you could wish — extra thrills on Canada’s vast array of 
National Parks — Maritime Provinces plus gay times and plenty of new friends, wonderfully-scenic, well-planned courses. 
National Parks in Ontario w The , ictiite oie, 
National Parks — Prairie Provinces arm sands, stun, the song of the seas-— wre § OolOUr, COMmMTortahic acoommoda 


National Parks in British Columbia all yours to enjoy on the long and lovely tion, reminders of a rich history in Canada’s 


Banff and Jasper National Parks shores of unspoiled, uncrowded Canada, interesting towns and intriguing cities. 


Waterton Lakes National Park 

Hot Mineral Springs in Canada's National Parks 
Game Pish in Canada 

Canoe Trips in Canada 

Havens from Hay Fever 

Travel & Wildlife Film Catalogue 

All-Year Vacation Weather in Canada 


i 01.2.02-56.02 
j CANADIAN Hodge wer TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send me the Canaptan Vacarion Packace 


Address. 


| Name 
PLEASE PRINT | 


| Town State. 


Don't forget to write for the other boeklets you want an 
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says.” “Phonetics,” declared William 
Gray, “is indispensable in learning any 
alphabetical language, but it is only 
one of five essential methods.” 

Needed, agreed the experts: 
research, recognition that instruction 
must begin at the learning level of a 
child’s experience and maturity, and 
the need for interest as the trigger of 


more 


“reading readiness.” 

Current criticism: textbooks show a 
need for less trite and richer content. 
The impact of radio, TV, and the mov- 
ies in reducing the ability to read has 
been exaggerated. Experiments in Chi- 
cago and Detroit show that 25 per cent 
of boys and girls read less than before 
the advent of TV, but some read more. 
Pictures, realia, films and filmstrips all 





have their place in vitalizing reading 


instruction. 


In junior and senior high schools, 


said Virgil E. Herrick (Univ. of Wis.), 
“50 per cent of the pupils read faster 
and with greater comprehension than 
most of the teachers who teach them. I 
would hate to challenge the upper 15 
per cent to a reading contest.” 


AASA Resolutions 


New resolutions adopted by the ad- 
ministrators: 

@ Integration problems can be solved 
“at the state and local levels.” Citizens 
should approach integration “with the 
spirit of fair play and good will which 
has been an outstanding characteristic 
of the American people.” 

@ Educators, school boards and other 
citizens should “aid in developing the 
potentialities of television as a supple- 
ment to classroom teaching and adult 
education.” 

@ Teach youth 
help them develop 
of the vital role of religion in our Amer- 
ican life.” 

® Discourage “attempts to defeat 
pending school construction legislation 
through the addition of extraneous 
amendments in the name of equality 
of civil rights.” 


Teacher Study 


“sound values and | 
an understanding | 


The U.S. Office of Education this year | 
will launch a “comprehensive research | 


program” to determine the social, eco- 

nomic, and professional status of teach- 

ers at all levels. 
Marion B. 


Folsom, Secretary of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, told | 


the AASA meeting that the Office of 
Education would also study the prob- 
lems of high school dropouts, juvenile 
delinquency, the mentally 

education beyond the high 


retarded, 
school. | 


Folsom reiterated the Administration's | 


opposition to anti-segregation riders to 
aid-to-education bills. 
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All-the-West lacadiona on the 


GREATEST 
WESTERN FLEET 





Vacation fun in endless variety 
awaits you. The Colorado Rockies 
... Arizona-Utah National Parks 
... the Grand Canyon... magi- 
cal California ... evergreen Pacific 
Northwest ...exciting Yellowstone. 

Go from Chicago on famous 
Milwaukee Road trains such as 
the City or DENVER, CITY oF 


Los ANGELES, CITY oF SAN 
FRANCISCO and the OLYMPIAN 
HIAWATHA. Many delightful fea- 
tures such as dome-diners, Super 
Domes and lounge cars. All seats 
reserved. Go one way, return an 
other. Round trip coach tickets 
are about 2¢ a mile—substantially 
less than airline fares. 


Send for free planning help 


Co.oravo Rockits — Denver — 
Rocky Mt. Nat. Park—Estes Park 

Colorado Springs—Pike’s Peak 
—Garden of the Gods. 


@® Satt Lanse City— Mormon Capital. 
Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion—Bryce 
Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Grand 
Canyon from the high north rim. 


Q) Catironnia-N&vadA—Los Angeles 


—San Diego— Hollywood — Santa 
Barbara. San Francisco— Del 


Monte— Monterey— Yosemite— 
Reno —High Sierra — Lake Tahoe. 
Las Vegas’ glittering 
Hoover Dam. 


“strip’’— 





choices). 


Address 
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| H, Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 

| 830 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill, 

| I am interested in vacations 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 (circle 
Please send free vacation planning litera- 
ture and train folder. 


Se 


(4) YeLtowstone Park — geysers 
great waterfalls and colorful can 
yon—wild life—Grand Teton Park 


6) Paciric NoatHwtst—Seattle-Ta 
coma—Puget Sound—Olympic 
National Park—Mt. Rainier in 
Washington. Portland —Columbia 
River t. Hood —Crater Lake in 
Oregon. 


Sun VAtiey —all-year resort. 


@) Duot RancHes 
highlands. 


Escoartep Tours —anywhere West. 


Rockies or Sierra 


Zone State 
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only all-chair streamliner daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 


ft, “Stretch Out reclining chairs 
"Big Dome’ viewing of the 
. a orful Indian Country 
e Delicious Fred Harvey food 
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One Way from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Diego 
or San Francisco. Round 

Trip $90.15 (Tax extra). 
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Teacher Aides 


The celebrated Bay City (Mich.) 
teacher's aide experiment came under 
sharp attack at an AASA discussion 
panel. Dr. Charles B. Park, director of 
the Central Mich. College Study, re- 
ported on initial findings of the Bay 
City experiment. 

One panelist questioned him on the 
methods of selecting the teacher aides 
Ww ho do routine ( lassroom chores. She 
asked if it wasn’t more important for 
the teacher to correct the child’s work- 
book instead of leaving the job to an 
aide. Another felt the program would 
“cheapen” U.S. education. A_ third 
feared that children would come to 
“love and respect the aide more than 
the teacher.” 


School and Religion 


Public schools should provide stu 
dents with “knowledge about and 
appreciation of our heritage of reli 
gious diversity,” Lawrence A. Cremin 
(Teachers College, Columbia) told an 
AASA seminar on moral and spiritual 
values. 

“An American child,” he said, “will 
learn soon enough that there are peo- 
ple whose religious commitments differ 
from his own; and it is the school’s 
business to counter the misinformation 
and prejudice which often attends his 
incidental learning with knowledge and 
appreciation. . . . We are a people of 
many religious faiths, and the public 
school has no right to teach any or all 
of these ultimates as true or false.” 


Education Fallacies 


Use the media of TV and motion 
pictures to let superior teachers come 
into the classroom, Alvin C. Eurich, 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, advised members of the National 
School Boards Assn. It is a common 
misconception, he said, that in-person 
teaching is necessarily the best. He 
urged the NSBA convention to recon- 
sider this old idea, and others. He 
offered the following suggestions: 

1. Like students, teachers have indi- 
vidual differences. Schools should rec- 
ognize them. 

2. Class sizes should be determined 
by a teacher's ability, ‘not the 25-30 
student-teacher ratio we assume to be 
the most effective 

3. Fixed teacher salary scales ignore 
motivation which industry accepts 

4. We assume that teachers know 
“nothing about teaching practices” un- 
til they take education courses. Why 
not find out how much students enter- 
ing teaching know about the profes- 
sion, then build teaching programs 
around their knowledge? 
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FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


», & BORROW:100%,.5600% 


’ By Mail-in compete privacy: 





payments include both 
cash interest and principal: 





a 
~ Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings 








SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


for the time you use the money no longer 


® No principal during summer vacation 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


© The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 


| PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








To State Finance Company, Dept. SB-151 

410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It i# understood that after the loan is 
made i can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever 


Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 
(inelude present balance, if any) $ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Amount earned Number of months 
Age per month you receive salary 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with Previous 
present employer employment 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ 
To whom are payments on 
auto made’? (Name Town 
Bank you deal with (Name rown - 
Amount you owe bank’? § Monthly paymenta? § = 


What soonest on bank loan’ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention 4 100° s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 


© Teacher loans are made on signature only 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


r-s*=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *~---""""" 


| 


‘ Zz 
The cash is here ready and waiting for ‘ 
DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 














Just sign the short application and 





School board membera 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 


none of these people will 





State Finanee LOAN-BY 


MALL. All mall is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 600° 3748 


transaction is completely 











no co confidential and private 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That's all you have 


@ « “nie a » ‘ 
onvenie nt monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


Old Relieble Compeny 
Over 50 Yoors of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. 58-151 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The totiowing are all the debts that I have 

Full Amount Paying 

I Still Owe Per Mo | To Whom Owing 
s 5 


1 5 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Addrena 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Occup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Oocoup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Oocup 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Street Town State Occup 





The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent 











3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed rate \eeed na $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 

in exeess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
of interest. (unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 


in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersianed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 








Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 
date for the final payment 








NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED slana toaks 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH. REQUIRED 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 











5s to (Name) (Add.) | 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full street 
payment to? (Name Town | Name Here Address 
Purpose of loan | Town County Mtate 
NOTE Amt Ist pret. due date| Pinal pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pme. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan in Mo. pmes.| $ the unpaid principal and int. | Date 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, «hall 
at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payabie 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shail be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to aceeptance 
by the payee at ite office located as shown above, it le understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned 


— 


(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 





“Now_| can 
AFFORD “TO 


RAVEL 
BROAD... 





“Thanks to The Rainbow— 


Pan Am’s popular world-wide 


tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am ‘Pay-Later’ Plan” 


@ Comes summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the Pan Am “Pay-Later’’ Plan 
... pay 10% down, the balance 
in up to 20 monthly instalments. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “Ad- 
venturesin Education,”’ Pan Am’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial 
copy of “Pan American World 
Airways Teacher.’’ George Gard- 
ner, Educational Director, Dept. 
108, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 


in\ 


Paw AMERICAN 


World's Most Experienced Airline 











Merit Pay Debate 


At an informal session during the 
NSBA_ convention, several hundred 
school members discussed the 
issue of merit pay. 

Representatives from Summit, N.J. 
aml Glencoe, Ill. outlined local systems 
of merit pay, then answered questions 
from the audience on the 


board 


mechanics 
and practicality of the programs. In 
neither community is the phrase “merit 
pay’ used, The title of Summit's 
plan: “Diseretional Increases for Out- 
standing Performance.” Glencoe’s: “Ca- 
reer Teacher Plan.” 

In Summit 
good work over a period of years, not 
being eligible for merit pay until after 
five or six years. The community has a 
high level of pay, averaging $5,500 for 
“substantially good” and $7,000 for “ex- 
ceptional” teachers. 

Glencoe’s 


a teacher must maintain 


teacher rec 
ommendations come from a committee 
of teachers. A 


outstanding 


showed 
that 98 per cent of the system’s instruc 
tors approved the program. Under the 
merit system, the maximum salary a 
$7,400 


Questions most asked by school men 


recent survey 


teacher can earn is 
How do you evaluate an “exceptional” 


teacher? What is the 
ents whose children do not 


reaction of par 
have the 
“exceptional” teachers? 


Needed: More Work 


American educators must strive for 
a “climate of opinion that respects work 
and that resists mediocrity,” outgoing 
AASA president Henry I. Willett rec- 
ommends. 

In his speech, “Breaking Through the 
Educational Resistance and Apathy Bar 
riers,” the Richmond 


school superin- 


| tendent expressed fear that America’s 








Paul J. Misner 
AASA President for 1956 


living standard is making youth soft. 
All pupils, he said, must respect work 
and be willing to work 
warned that our educational program 
“must anticipate and keep pace with 
the needs of the automation age.” 


Convention Briefs 


@ Philippine Ambassador to the U.S 
Carlos P. Romulo, issued warning of So- 
viet imperialism and questioned Japan 
as an ally. On the platform were repre 
sentatives of both nations. They listened 
in stony silence 

@ Herold C. Hunt, speaking at an 
NSBA meeting, said that cities with 
more than 500,000 population would 
get very little, if any, Federal aid under 
the Eisenhower-sponsored school con 
struction program, 


Olhough teachers have “no burning 
desire to run the schools,” there are 
times when they should be given a 
voice in policy-making, said North Car- 
olina teacher Lois Edinger. 

@Ar educator from U.S.S.R.—Alexey 
Lenidov-Nicholaev—turned up at = an 
AASA meeting for the first 
many years 


time in 
He came somewhat unex- 
to participate in the First In 
ternational Conference on Educational 

UNESCO co-sponsored the 
attended by 


pectedly, 


Research. 
sessions sp ikesmen of 


LO nations. 


@ Robert Eaves (executive secretary) 
reported a new high in the Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals member 
ship—14,000. He expects 2,000 at the 
Denver convention taking 
place this week. 


which is 


@ Better Schools, the newspaper of the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, has won a reprieve. Di- 
rector Henry Troy, Jr., announced at the 
Education Writers Assn. luncheon, that 
new funds will continue the publication 
as the voice of the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools. 
@ Does your school need “3-D” black- 
boards? They are convex, come in tan 
or green. What they do for Willie we 
didn't Every exhibit 
seemed to be selling furniture—blonde 
as Marilyn Monroe, hard-surfaced as 
a gunman’s moll, supported with spi 
dery metal legs of a science-fiction Mai 
tian setting. 

At the Pan-American Airways booth 
we picked up the NEA’s Travel Service 


learn. other 


folder announcing 52-day round-the- 
world tours. Price: $2,200. World- 
minded teachers oversubscribed the 


first two planes. Two more now being 
organized to take care of the overflow. 
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Teaching Literature 


The entire February issue of The 
English Journal is devoted to methods 
of teaching literature in the schools. 
Featured articles: “The Acid Test for 
Literature Teaching,” by Louise M. 
Rosenblatt (N. Y. U.); “Teaching Lit- 
erature; A Multiple Approach,” by 
Walter Loban (Univ. of Calif.). 

Other articles: “Teaching Literature 
in the World of Mickey Spillane”; “Stu- 
dents Like Thematic Units”; “English 
Literature for the Non-College Bound”; 
“Living Through Early American Lit- 
erature.” 

Louise Rosenblatt calls for the crea- 
tion of a “live circuit between readers 
and books.” Literature, she says, should 
“enhance [readers’] understanding of 
themselves and of human problems.” 

Walter Loban’s suggested multiple 
approach for a semester of teaching in- 
cludes the use of “several thematic 
units, some established classics, one 
modern great book or document, some 
study of types of literature, and a con- 
siderable amount of individual reading 
with teacher guidance.” 


Education Textbook 


What are your students learning 
about public education? A new text- 
book, written for high school use, has 
just been published by Macmillan: 
Public Schools in Our Democracy, by 
Lawrence A. Cremin and Merle L. 
Borrowman. 

The authors tell the story of Ameri- 
ca’s education system by creating a 
fictitious community of “Maplewood,” 
U. S. A., along with its students, teach- 
ers, and citizens. 

Among activities suggested as class- 
room projects: conduct research on 
early development of public educztion 
in your own state, compare old and 
current textbooks. 


J.H.S. Meetings 


Next week, in Charlotte, N. C., and 
New York City, educators will weigh 
methods of improving junior high school 
instruction. March 15-16, the Charlotte 
School System will hold the last of 
three workshops on how to organize 
the curriculum to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the junior high school. 

In New York, teachers and adminis- 
trators from New York, New Jersey, 


and Connecticut will meet March 16- | 





17 at New York Univ.’s 29th Annual | 


Junior High School Conference. Work 
groups will discuss ways to improve 
English and social studies instruction, 
use of audio-visual aids, and the core 


program. 









Colorful Colorado 


So much to do and see... amid gorgeous mountain 
scenes, For vacation pleasure, you can’t beat Colorado! 


BURLINGTON is headquarters for Western travel .. . 
your guide to scenic splendors and recreational vari- 
ety. The friendly Burlington folks will be glad to help 
you plan an outstanding vacation—and carry that 
plan through to your complete satisfaction. Visit your 
Burlington representative (or your travel or ticket 
agent)... or mail coupon for information and free 
booklets on the vacationland of your choice. 














Romantic California 


San Francisco . .. Los 
Angeles . . . Hollywood! 
For scenic thrills, ride the 
Vista-Dome California 
Zephyr! 


The Pacific Northwest 


The Evergreen Empire... 
reached by the Vista- 
Dome North Coast Limited 
and the Empire Builder 
with Great Domes. 


» 








Magic Yellowstone 
A wonderland of geysers, * 
boiling pools, waterfalls, +} 
mountains and wild-life. 
Visit Yellowstone via the 
Cody Road! 
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Glorious Glacier 

The Land of Shining 
Mountains...in Montana, 
on the Canadian border. 
Mountain vistas you'll 
remember forever. 











Dude Ranches 


Real Western Fun on real 
Western ranches in Colo- 
rado,W yoming, Montana. 
You'll have a wonderful 
time! 








Fascinating Alaska 
Vacation in a land of ad- 
venture—our last frontier. 
Go via the Pacific North- 
west and the famous In- 
side Passage. 
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mentioned above. 


for Carefree Travel... Congenial Escorted Tours 


You have all the fun... with everything planned and 
all accommodations reserved and paid for in advance. 
For a real carefree vacation, join one of the many excel- 
lent escorted tours via Burlington to the vacationlands 


GO ONE WAY...RETURN ANOTHER! 
Here’s extra travel pleasure when you visit these vacationlands: Go one 
way, return another—see twice as much, pay no more! Your Burlington rep- 
resentative (or travel or ticket agent) will gladly prepare an itinerary to 
suit you... or arrange for you to join a congenial tour party if you prefer. 


Stretch Your Vacation with BURLINGTON'S Money-Saving FAMILY FARES! 





for Colorful Free Booklets . . . 


























( ) Check here for Escorted Tour information 


eer MAIL COUPON TODAY! ati Jee 
Burlington Travel Bureau 
Dept. 813, 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois ' 

Piease send free illustrated literature about a vacation in Burlinot on 
Print Name " 0 UT p 
Addr Phone 
City Zone... State 
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History Quiz 


Here's the American history quiz 
taken by 19 boys of England's Win- 
chester College last summer. All the 
students—each was 15 years old or un- 
der—passed the two-and-one-half-hour 
test. The topics: 

1. Write short notes on four of the 
following: Shays’ Rebellion; Citizen 
Genet; the Santa Fe Trail; Martin Van 
Buren; New Mexico; the unde *rground 
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railway; Mason and Slidell; Harper's 
Ferry; J. C. Calhoun. 

2. Give an account of the career 
and importance of either Jefferson or 
Andrew Jackson. 

3. What were the provisions of the 
Constitution about the election and 
powers of the President of the United 
States? How did ‘they work in prac- 
tice? 

4. What was the foreign policy of 
the VU, S. ones 1789-1815? 
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5. What increases in extent and in 
prosperity took place in the U. S. dur- 
ing the first quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury? 

6. Give an account of the struggle 
between advocates and opponents of 
slavery between 1810 and 1860 

7. What was Lincoln’s contribution 
to the success of the North in the Civil 
War? 

8. What chance had the 
winning the Civil War? 


South of 


1 Unit on Russia 


“The American Ide al 
and Self-Government” has 
added to the New York State 
for secondary schools. Part 
of the course of study on high school 
citizenship, the unit contrasts the ide 
ologies of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Freedom Answers Com- 
munism, 64 page publication contrast- 
ing U. S. and Russian systems available 
from Scholastic Magazines. 50 cents. 

Last year, at the White House Con- 
ference on Education and a number of 
state education conferences, teaching 
about Communism in the schools was 
advocated as a means of combating 
Red propaganda. 


Aide Plan Weighed 


Is the Bay City (Mich.) teacher aide 
experiment the answer to the teacher 
shortage? (Each teacher has an as- 
sistant to collect lunch money, take at- 
tendance, etc.) Not according to Look 
staff writer, George B. Leonard, Jr. 
Writing in the Feb. 21 issue, Leonard 
found that “Fifty children inside four 
walls are too many, no matter how 
many adults are present. The perfectly 
natural hums and squeaks and rustles 
of first graders become a roar and must 
be hushed.” 

Besides, aides neither stop over- 
crowding nor cure bad teaching, says 
Leonard, who values the program good 
as an emergency measure only. 


Church and State 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
ruled that Roman Catholic nuns may 
teach in the state’s public schools—so 
long as they do not talk religion in the 
classroom. Their right to teach in pub- 
lic schools had been challenged by a 
Methodist minister. Such a program, 
he said, is a violation of the separation 
of church and state. 

By a six to one vote, the Kentucky 
court holds that the 84 Catholic nuns, 
now teaching in public schools of six 
Kentucky counties, have a_ rightful 
place in the classrooms. 


A new unit on 
| of Freedom 
been 
syllabus 
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Meet Shakespeare 
At Stratford 


A summer course for less than $100 


“MID I hear you correctly?” I asked. 
“Did you say a_ three-week all- 
expense Shakespeare course in Strat 
ford-on-Avon for under $100?” 
“Yes,” said Phyllis M. Mann, “and 
this includes tickets to the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre plays, lectures by 
leading authorities, excursions, and 
membership in the Festival Club.” 
I interviewed Miss Mann in Hall's 
Croft, the recently restored home of 
Shakespeare’s wealthy doctor son-in- 


law, Dr. John Hall 


half-timbered manor now 


This comfortable 
seTves as 
museum, social center, and restaurant 
for Festival Club members, and class 
room for the Institute. In fair weather 
classes meet in the garden under 
incient beech trees 

Four Americans registered for the 
first Institute. Later inquiries brought 
these observations 

“The cost is $89.60 for three weeks,” 
writes Mrs. Mary Michael, Tripp City 
Ohio. “One needs very little in addition 
to this because it includes trips away 
from Stratford 
Festival Club 


membership in the 
morning coffee, after 
noon teas, as well as admissions. We 
saw All's Well That Ends Well, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (dress re 
hearsal as well as play), Twelfth Night 
and Macbeth, the last two with Lau 
rence Olivier and Vivian Leigh. We 
lived very simply in guest houses. This 
made it possible for us to know people 
in Stratford and share their lives.” 

Ruth K. Arnold, Jackson ( Mich.) 
Junior College, recommends the course 
“only to those Americans who have 
some background and _ interest in 
Shakespeare.’ She adds 
on Shakespeare is 


“The courn 
unique because of 
the contacts made possible with peopl 
of other lands. A layman comes close 
to approximating the experience of at 
tending a Geneva conference.” 

My fellow students 
beth ( 


came _ from 


writes Eliza 
Arlington, Mass 
Greece Italy 


Simpson 
France 
Egypt, Iraq, and other countries. It 
was a privilege also, to meet the Mayor 
ind Vicar and school headmaster.’ 
Stratford-on-Avon a 
summer arts center. In August a hun 


Visitors find 


dred dance groups take part in the 
English Folk Dance Festival. The 
Poetry Festival brings noted actors for 
eadings every Sunday night 

For course information write the 


British Council, 65 Davies St., London. 


W.1, England. For more about Strat- 
ford: Miss Kathleen Topham, Informa- 
tion Office, Borough of Stratford-on- 
Avon, England 


Witwiam BouTwe.i 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal... .“buried sunlight’. . . plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 


of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 


steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 


industries...all linked by dependable railroad transportation 


Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 


which will carry it to destinations all over 


the « ountry often hundreds of miles away 


Power plants are the biggest single users 


of coal. Huge generators convert it into 


electricity to light our streets, cook our 


meals provide power for industry 








Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel, Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 


every week 





Over 200,000 common articles are mack 
from coal,..thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 


stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 


assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass 


transportation system The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 


you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, DBD. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your Classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17 
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Jerrold Behecter 


Sommerville College, Oxford. A total of 
26 (five for women) make up university. 





Jerrold Benecter 


Pleasant out-of-doors discussion groups 
add to charm of Oxford summer study. 


My Summer at Oxford 


By SISTER M. URSULA, OSB 


EEP in the heart of every one ot us 
who teaches in the field of social 
science, lurks the study at 
one of the great European universities. 
Oxford was my dream. But since I am 
1 member of a small mid-western com 
munity of nuns, I knew only too well 
that our limited budget could not pos 
sibly include such an extraordinary item. 
So with a courageous attempt to be 
philosophical, I tucked my little dream- 
prayer deep in my heart with the half 
consoling thought that “it does not cost 
money to dream.” But dreams often be 
come realities, and mine burst into full 
blossom as I listened, half delirious with 
joy, to the werds of a wonderful friend, 
Secure your Superior’s permission, and 


desire to 


1 companion for a summer at Oxford 
ind I'll pick up the tab!” 

Time would not be sufficiently swift 
to record the rapidity with which | 
mentally canonized this understanding 
layman, How true is the adage that 
‘anticipation is half of realization,” We 
did indeed experience a foretaste of 
the summer abroad as we submitted 
our applications and waited, prayerful 
ly, their acceptance 

In due time this was received, ow 
steamer reservations made, and a de- 
tailed itinerary compiled by our local 
The schedule would per- 
deal of 


travel agent 


mit us to see a great seven 
countries of western Exvrope between 
the opening and the closing of Oxford's 
stinmer 

We had our introduction to the warm 
friendliness of the British 
boarded a Channel steamer at Calais, 


and during our entire stay in England 


session 


when we 


Sister Ursula, Second-Prize winner in 
Scholastic Teacher's 1955 Travel Story 
Awards contest, teaches history at Mar- 
quette School, Tulsa, Okla 


we found this hospitable attitude ev- 
erywhere. The clerk behind the coun 
ter patiently explained the complexities 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, The 
English bobby, with traditional help- 
fulness, smilingly tolerated our wrong 
turns, and his pleasant, “May I help 
you, my dear?” saw us safely through 
circles that were not circles but squares, 
and along streets that seemed to belong 
to another world. 

It was at Oxford that our admira 
tion and respect fer these island peo 
ple was to crystallize into a warm and 
cherished friendship. In the English uni- 
versity one does not live on the cam- 
pus, as one would say in the States, 
but rather, one lives “in college.” We 
spent one half of the summer session 
at St. Hilda's College and the other at 
St. Hugh's. These are two of the five 
women's colleges that make up the 26 
colleges of the university. Each is a 
complete unit, having large, attractive, 
private rooms with a fireplace in each, 
a spacious library, dining room, and 
recreation facilities, as well as count- 
less lecture and conference rooms. It 
was a liberal to find 
self a table companion to a rational of 
Sweden, France, Germany, Norway, 
Ireland, or Finland. And it was stimu- 
lating to discuss national or world prob- 
lems with these people. 

There is, at Oxford, an air of sereni- 
ty and peace that is not only conducive 
to serious intellectual effort, but makes 
for happy, gracious living. Everywhere 
are vast gardens, indescribably beauti- 
ful in the profusion of color and vari- 
ety of flowers. “In college” we lived a 
semi-monastic life. Meals were in com- 
mon. The many meeting places—li- 


education one- 


brary and the small conference rooms 
were gathering grounds for students. 
Excursions to points of cultural and 





historical interest were sponsored by 
the university. Among a long list were 
such places as Stratford-on-Avon, Can- 
terbury, Blenheim Palace, Cambridge, 
and London 

Oxford 


method of 


centuries-old 
both 
general and particular, were held each 
Institute. The lec- 
tures were based on literature and pol 
itics in the 20th century. From them 
one Was able to acquire a comprehen- 
both of these 
contemporary topics. The tutorials, in 
which four or six students 
signed to a tutor, met each afternoon. 

The list of lecturers included many 
brilliant educators and writers: Eliza- 
beth Bowen, whose novels and short 
stories are well-known for their highly 
sensitive qualities; Asa Briggs, brilliant 
specialist in the field of history and 
economics; Joyce Cary, novelist and 
poet. Lord David Cecil delivered two 
addresses on Joseph Conrad and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, making crystal clear the 
contributions of these two literary per- 
sonages. No list would be complete 
without mention of the five lectures by 
A. J. P. Taylor. His subject was a study 
of “Britain and Europe in the Twen 


maintains its 
teaching. Lectures, 


morning at Tay lor 


sive understanding of 


were as- 


tieth Century.” 


So Much for So Little 


One of the most lovable members of 
the summer faculty was Dr. A. L. Good- 
hart. He is an American by birth and, 
though he has with 
Oxford for many years, he proudly re- 
tains and proclaims his American citi 


been associated 


zenship. He is Master of University 
College and served as president of the 
summer session. 

1 shall long consider my summer at 
Oxford one of the and 
satisfying in my quest of learning 
Each week end, and particularly the 
two long week ends in the summer pro- 
gram, gave me the opportunity to trav 
el through a large portion of England, 
lreland, Scotland, Wales. I left 


with the feeling that nowhere can you 


richest most 


and 


get so much for so little. 

During the brief period of three 
months we were able not only to in 
academic hours by the six 
weeks of school but also to 
see and feel much of the ancient past 
of which Great Britain has so rich a 


crease Our 


summer 


heritage. 

The study and travel have made my 
profession of teaching all the more 
interesting. Enriched with first-hand 
knowledge of the countries and the 
places where much of history has been 
made, I find I can more easily capture 
the imagination of my students and 
hold it, and in doing so make them 
realize that the study of history is not 
to be considered a burden on the mind 
but truly an illumination of the soul. e 
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Why not travel and study this summer? At 
home or abroad you'll find a workshop, institute, 
or study tour to make your summer a rewarding 
one. To help you plan your summer study pro- 
gram, Scholastic Teacher publishes its ninth an- 
nual World Guide to Summer Study. In this issue 
you ll find 16 pages of summer schools in the 
U.S. and abroad to choose from. A lakeside work- 


Key to Abbreviations ARIZONA Chico State College, Chico; C: J 18-3U 27 
Student body: M-men; W-women; C- Arizona State College, Tempe; C; J 4-JU 14, pre-session J 11-15; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 88, 
por e Dates: M-May; J-June; JU- a =o 18, pre- and post-sessions; w-d- G A-V. EM 
July; A-August; S-September © ‘“w"- University of Arizona, Tucson; ¢; J 11-sy College of the Pacific,” Stockton; ©. 
workshops, institutes a. “d”’-dormi- 14, JU 16-A 18; w-d-u-g; LA, 8S, G, A-V, a i Gt ae ’ WN a aw D: 


tories @ “o”’-off-campus courses, tours 
of interest to teachers ¢ “au” -under- 


ARKANSAS 
graduate work e “ 


ane te State College, C; J 26-A 3; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM 
e “LA”-Liberal Art courses @ “E”- J 4-A 10; d-u-g; LA, EM, SS, G, A-V, EM Long Beach State College, Long Beach; C 
English Methods « “SS”-Social Stud- os Conway; C; J 5-A 11, d-u; J 18-JU 27; JU 30-A 24, weu-g; LA, E, 88 
. sedaul : : A, EI G, A-V, EM 
pong Methods © « Guidance and Ouachita Baptist College,* Arkadelphia; C; Mills College, Oakland: C; J 25-A 3; wed 
Child Development e« “A-V”-Audio- d-u; LA, A-V, EM (W)-u-g; LA 88, G, EM. 
Visual * “EM”-Elementary School University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ci, ji 4 Occidental College, Los Angeles; C; J 18 
Methods @ * full details on 1956 pro- A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM JU 27; w-u-g; LA, 88, G, A-V, EM 

; Sacramento State College, American River 
gram not yet available. CALIFORNIA Campus; C; J 25-A 3, A 6A 31; w-u-g 
Biola Bible College, Los Angeles; C; J 18- LA, 88, G, A-V, EM 

SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE JU. S. JU 27; we-d-u; LA San Diego State College, San Diego; C; 


University of Alabama,* University; C u-g; 





Relax while you study. Summer students at Bard College, Annandale on Hudson, N. Y., enjoy informality and open country. 


1956 


World Guide to Summer Study 


EM; library science, speech workshops 


g”-graduate work Arkansas State College, 


ALABAMA California College of Arts & Crafts, Oakland; J 25-A 3, A 6-A 24; we-ti-rg; LA, E, 88, G, 
Alabama A & M College, Normal; C; d-u; C; JU 9-A 31; w-u-g; A-V, EM A-V, EM; world affairs institute 
LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM California State Polytechnic College, San San Jose State College,* San Jose; C 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute; C; Luis Obispo; M, W with teaching creden- San Francisco State College, San Francisco; 
J 4-A 11; w-d-u-g; E, 8S, G, A-V, EM tials; J 26-JU 20; JU W-A 31; w-diM)- C: J 16-A 24; w-o-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V 


LA, 8S, G, A-V, EM 






shop in creative writing, a handicrafts course in 
the summer cool of Canada, a foreign language 
course on the shores of the Mediterranean 

they’re yours for the choosing. Near or far, you'll 
find a school or tour to match your interest and 
your pocketbook. (For additional information, 
clip and mail the coupon on page 30-T, and read 
the summer school advertisements in this issue. ) 


Humboldt State College, Arcata; ( J 16- 
A 24; d-u-g; LA, 838, G, A-V, EM 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, ( 


EM. Study tours abroad 
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Stanford University, Stanford; C; J 25-A 18; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM. 

University of California, Berkeley; C; J 1#- 
JU 2%, JU W-B 8; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, 
A-V, EM. See page 26-T 

University of California, Los Angeles: C; 
J 1#-JU 27, J 18-A 10 (ed. courses); w-d- 
u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM 

University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, Goleta; C; J 25-A 3; w-d-o-u; LA, E, 
85, G, A-V, EM 

University of San Franciseo, San Francisco; 
C; w-o-u-g; LA, G, A-V. Summer session 
at Aguascalientes, Mexico, J 25-JU 28; 
Spanish, civ., lit. Summer session at 
Valencia, Spain, JU 2-A 4; Spanish civ., 
lit., folklore. See page 21-T 

University of Southern California, Univ 
Park, Los Angeles; C; J 25-A 3, A 6-A 31; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM. See page 
2-T. 

Whittier College, Whittier; C; J 1&-JU 27, 
JU W-A 31; w-d-u-g; LA, 88, G, A-V, EM 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa; C; J 11-A 18; 
w-d-u-+g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM 

Aspen Music School, Aspen; C; J 25-A 25; 
w-d-u-g; music 

Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley; C; J 11-A 17; wed-ueg: LA, E, 
588, G, A-V, EM 

University of Colorado, Boulder; C; J 15- 
JU ®, JU 23-A 25; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 8S 
G, A-V, EM 

University of Denver, Denver; C; J 18-A 17; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM; writers’, 
librarians’ workshops. See page 23-T 

Western State College, Gunnison; C; J 4- 
A 2; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM 


CONNECTICUT 


Munson Memoria! Institute of Am. Maritime 
History, Mystic Seaport; C; JU 9-A WW; 
@; maritime history 

New Haven State Teachers College, New 





Haven; C; J-A; w-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, 


Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain; C; J 27-A 21; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS. 
G, A-V, EM 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport; C:; 
J 2%-A W: w-d-u-g; LA, E, G, A-V, EM 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; C; J 25- 
A 3; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM 

Wesleyan University, Middletown; C; JU 4- 
A 14; w-d-g; LA, G. See page 27-T 

Yale University, New Haven; C; J 11-A 31; 
LA, EM, languages 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark; C; J 18- 
JU 27; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, EM 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington, D. C.; C; 
J-A; wed-u-g; E, 8S, A-V, EM, institute 
on current problems in ed. See page 30-T 

Catholic University of America,* Washing- 
ton, D. C.; C; d-u-g 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W; J 25-A 3; u; LA 

Howard University, Washington, D. C.; C; 
J 18-JU 28; w-d-u-g; LA, EM 

Washington Missionary College, Washington, 

C.; C; J 17-A 16; d-u; LA, EM 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University, Tallahassee; C; 
J 15-A 11; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 

Stetson University, DeLand; C; J 18-A 10; 
w-d-u-g; LA, 88, G, A-V, EM; workshop 
in ed. for moral and spiritual values 

University of Florida, Gainesville; C; J 19- 
A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM 

University of Miami, Coral Gables; C; J 18- 
JU 25, JU 27-A 31; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G. A-V, EM. See page 26-T 

University of Tampa, Tampa; C; J 15-A 10; 
d-u; LA, 88, EM. 





NEXT VACATION: 


Pke a thrilling TWA trip 
to vad Me places [ 


imagine! For just $93 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 
tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA’s “Time Pay Plan“’! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Full college 
credit for those who want it. 

Best of all, TWA's “Time Pay 
Plan” includes hotel expenses and 


O00 Seer 


Fly the finest .. 





other costs as well as your round- 
trip fare on TWA's famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 


nytWA 


FRAMES WORLD AIRLINES 
O54 - tuMort - Arnica + alla 


1 am interested in: 


John H. Furbay 


Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 


Department ST-MA, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N, ¥. 
Dear Sir: Please send me information on your 1956 Travel-Study 


© Toure Abroad 














© “Time Pay Plan” Towss. 
© Independent travel to Neme Position... 2 
a —EE 
coun tries City State Phone —_ 








GEORGIA 


Emory University, Emory University; C; 
J 18-A 18; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM 

Valdosta State College, Valdosta; C; J 5-JU 
12, JU 12-A 18; w-d-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; C; J 1l- 
JU 15; w-d-u; LA, EM 


IDAHO 

Idaho State College, Pocatello; C; J 11-A 3; 
d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Ricks College, Rexburg; C; J 4-JU 13, JU 16- 
A 10; w-d-u; LA, A-V, EM 


ILLINOIS 

Augustana College, Rock Island; C; J li- 
JU 20; w-d-u; LA, EM 

Bradley University, Peoria; C; J 11-JU 16, 
JU 17-A 18; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V. 
EM; workshop on intergroup relations 

Carthage College, Carthage; C; J 11-A 3; 
d-u; LA, EM 

Chicago Teachers, Chicago; C; o-u-g; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

DePaul University,* Chicago; C; u-g. 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston; 
C; J 11-A 3; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM 

Greenville College, Greenville; C; J 5-A 16; 
d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago; 
C. See page 24-T 

Iilinois State Normal University, Normal; 
C; J 18-A W, A 13-A 31; w-d-u-g; E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM; workshop in art 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington; 
Cc; J 11-JU 20; w-d-u-g; LA, art, music; 
drama workshop 

Loyola University, Chicago; C; J 25-A 3, 
A 6-31; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

National College of Education, Evanston; C; 
J 11-A 17; w-d(W)-u-g; SS, A-V, EM. 

Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb; C; 
J 18-A 10; w-d-o-u-g; LA, EM, SS, G, 
A-V, EM 

Northwestern University, Evanston; C; J 23- 
A 3; we-d-u-g; YA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
workshop in arts and crafts 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; C; 
J 18-A 10; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

University of Chicago,* Chicago; C; d-u-g 

University of Illinois,* Urbana; C; d-u-g. 

Western Illinois State College, Macomb; C; 
J 4-JU 13, JU 13-A 17; d-o-u-g; LA, E, S88, 
G, A-V, EM. See page 26-T. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; C; J 12-A 17; 
w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, A-V, EM. Writers’ 
workshop. See page 27-T 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; C; J 
11-JU 13, JU 16-A 17, pre-and post-ses- 
sions; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
workshop in aviation ed 

Evansville College, Evansville; C; J 6-A 3, 
A 6-A 24; u; LA, E, SS, A-V, EM 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis; C; 
J 18-JU 27; we-u-g; art 

Huntington College, Huntington; C; J 13-A 
9; d-u; LA, EM 

Indiana University,* Bloomington; C 

Purdue University, West Lafayette; C; J 11- 
A 4; w-d-o-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM; work- 
shop in A-V techniques 

Saint Joseph's College, Collegeville; C; J 18- 
JU 28; w-d-u; LA, EM 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso; C; J 18- 
A 10; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 


IOWA 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake; C; J 5- 
JU 12, JU 16-A 18; w-d-u; LA, G, EM 
Drake University, Des Moines; C; J 12-JU 
20, JU 23-A 24; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, A-V, 

EM 

lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; C; 
J 11-A 3; w-d-o-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM 
workshops in art, reading 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; C; J 16- 
JU 27; d-u; LA, EM. 

State University of lowa, lowa City; C; J 12- 
A 6; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; C; J 6- 
JU 18, JU 19-A 8; w-d-u; LA, G, A-V, EM 

Upper lowa University, Fayette; C; J 4-A 10; 
d-u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

William Penn College, Oskaloosa; C; J ll- 
A &: d-u: LA, E, SS. G, EM 


et ie hi 
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KANSAS 

Bethel College, North Newton; C;M 31-J 29, 
JU 2-A 3; w-d-o-u; LA, G 

Kansas State College, Manhattan; C; J 4- 
A 4; w-d(W)-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; C; 
J 4-JU 14, JU 16-A 25; w-d-u-g; LA, G, 
A-V, EM; workshop in ed. except. child 

McPherson College, McPherson: C; J 4-A 1; 
w-d-u; LA, SS, G, EM 

Southwestern College, Winfield; C; M 29- 
JU 27; w-d-u; LA; workshop in moral ed 

Sterling College, Sterling; CC: J 4-A 3; w-u; 
LA, A-V, EM 

University of Kansas," Lawrence; C; d-u-g 

University of Wichita: Wichita; C; J 4-A 10, 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS. G, A-V, EM. 

Washburn University, Topeka; C; J 6-A 1; 
w-u; LA, G, EM 


KENTUCKY 


Centre College, Danville; C; J 14-A 6; w-d- 
u; LA, G; dramatics workshop 

Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky, Danville; 
C; J-A; school of drama, summer stock 

Union College, Barbourville; C; J 4-A 3; 
d-u; LA, EM 

University of 
d-u-g. 

University of Louisville, Louisville; C; J 9- 
JU 14; JU 16-A 18; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM 

Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 
Green; C; J 7-A 1; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 


Kentucky,* Lexington; C; 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Polytechnic 
Camp, Ruston; C; 
drama 

Southeastern Louisiana College, 
C; J 7-A 11; d-u; LA. EM 

Southern University, Baton Rouge; C; J 3- 
A-3; w-d-u; LA, G, EM 

Tulane University,* New Orleans; C; d-u-g 


Summer 
music, 


Institute 
JU 68-21; d; 


Hammond; 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono; C; JU 9-A 17; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 


MARYLAND 


Johns Hopkins 
J 25-A 3; w-d-u-g 
Peabody Conservatory 
C; J 25-A 4; w-u-g 
University of Maryland,* 

d-u-g. 


University, Baltimore; C; 
LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 
of Music, Baltimore; 


College Park; C; 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Atlantic Union College, So. Lancaster; C; 
J 6-JU 1, JU 5-A 8; d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, 
EM 

Boston College,* Chestnut Hill; C; u-g; 

Boston University, Boston: C; M 31-JU 7, 
JU 9-A 18; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; institute on ed. except. child 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; C; 
J 25-A 3; d-u; LA, EM 

Harvard University, Cambridge; C; 
A 22 (arts, sciences), JU 2-A 15 
d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, EM 

Radcliffe College,* Cambridge; C; d-u-g 

Regis College, Weston; W; J 28-A 1; d-u; 
LA 

Simmons College, Boston; W; 
d-g: library science 

Springfield College, Springfield; C; J 
J ®, JU 5-A 10; w-d-u-g; G, EM 

Tufts University, Medford; C; JU 
w-d-u-g; EM. See page 27-T 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst; C; 
JU 2-A 11, pre- and post-sessions; w-d-u- 
g; LA, E, G, A-V, EM 


JU 2- 
(ed.); 


J 25-A 10; 
12- 


2-A 11; 


MICHIGAN 


Ferris Institute, Big Rapids; 
d-u; EM 

Mich. State College,* East Lansing; C 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; 
Cc; J 18-JU 27; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM 

Nationa! Music Camp, Interlochen; C; J 24- 
A ®: w-d-u-g (aff. with U. of Mich.) 

University of Detroit, Detroit; C; J 25-A 3; 
w-d(M)-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 

University of Michigan,* Ann Arbor; C. 

Wayne University, Detroit; C; o-u-g. Study 
tour in comparative education 


C; J 13-A 24; 





MINNESOTA 


Concordia College, Moorhead; C; J 11-A 3; 
w-d(W)-u; LA, G, EM 

Macphail College of Music, Minneapolis; C; 
J 11-JU 28; w-u-g; music ed 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato; 
Cc; J 11-JU 18, JU 18-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM; A-V workshop 

State Teachers College, Bemidji; C; 
18, JU 186-A 24; w-d-o-u-g; LA, G, 
workshop in teaching controv. issues 

State Teachers College, Moorhead; C; J l1l- 
A 24; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; C 
J 11-JU 14, JU 16-A 18; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. See page 24-T 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
Duluth; C; J 11-JU 14, JU 16-A 18; d-o-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona; C; 
J 11-A 25; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 


J il-J- 
EM; 


Special Sabena tours for teachers or students... 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn A & M College, Lorman; C; J 4-A 10; 
d-u; SS, G, A-V, EM 

Mississippi College, Clinton; C; 
d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Mississippi State College, State College; C; 
J4-JU 13, JU 16-A 18; d-g; LA, E, 88, G 
A-V, EM 

University of Mississippi,* University; C 


J TA 22; 


MISSOURI 

Central Missouri State College, 
burg; C; J 4-JU 27; w-d-u; EM 

Drury College, Springfield; C; 
JU 9-A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, EM 

Junior College, Flat River; C; 
u: LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM 

Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City; C; 
J 11-JU 21; d-u-g 


(Continued on page 18-T) 


Warrens- 
J 4-JU 6, 


M 21-JU 27; 


See More of Europe for Less 





These Sabena all-expense tours give you the absolute most for your money. 
Travel individually or in groups with experienced conductors. Tours include 
round-trip air-fare, hotels, sightseeing, local transportation and meals. 
You'll fly Sabena, enjoy Belgian cuisine, service. Pay only 10% down... 


up to 20 months for balance. 


TRIANON TOUR* — 10 DAYS — $628.00 — 
PARIS * LONDON * BRUSSELS. Tow three 
of Europe's most interesting capitals. Sight 
seeing and excursions (Versailles, Windsor 
Castle, etc.) included 


ROMANCE TOUR* — 20 DAYS — $8863.45 — 
LONDON * PARIS * ROME + NICE * 
FLORENCE + VENICE * MILAN * ZURICH 
* BRUSSELS. Biggest bargain in travel 


COLLEGIATE MOTOR TOUR* #3~—63 DAYS 
— $1,280.00 — Departs New York June 21. 
Air transportation by SABENA. Motor-bus 


See Your Travel Agent —Or Send Coupon To 


SABENA 


BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 


New York to 91 cities in Europe, Africa, 
the Middle East. 





through ENGLAND * IRELAND + FRANCE 
* BELGIUM + SPAIN * SWITZERLAND * 
ITALY * GERMANY * AUSTRIA * LUXEM. 
BOURG + HOLLAND 


COLLEGE MOTOR TOUR* — 56 DAYS — 
$1,523.00 — Deports New York by Sabena, 
July 6. Motor-bus through HOLLAND * 
GERMANY * DENMARK + SWITZERLAND 
* ITALY * FRANCE + BELGIUM + ENG- 
LAND. Specially conducted by well-known 
educator. (All tour prices listed ore from 
New York, Sabena Tourist.) 

*If you organize your own tour of 15, you go free! 


PO Se RE EE Se Se ae ee 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines 
720 Filth Ave, New York 17, N.Y 


Please send me brochures on Sabena’s tours 
for teachers or students. [| Lady Sobene Club 
[) Free ‘‘Chearmed Circle’ trip planner 


State 
Student 


lone 
{| Teacher 
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A Lesson Plan for 


“Why Get Along 
With Others?” 


Aims 


To show the importance of getting 
along with others; to guide students 
in a positive program of personality 
improvement, 


Motivation 


A survey of leading businesses in 
licates that the chief reasons why be 
ginning young workers fail on the job 
are personality defects—such as un 
dependability, laziness, lack of respon- 
sibility, ete.—rather than the lack of 
job skills. 


Procedure 


1. Read “Why Get Along With 
Others?” 

2. Consider the discussion questions. 

3. Students work on the “Things to 
Do,” 


Discussion Questions 


1, Give examples to show how de 
pendent we are on others for 

a. Food 

b. Homes 

ec. Automobiles 

d, Clothes 

e. Radio and ' sets 
What are i yen advantages 
of getting along with others? 

3. What advantages are there in 
having friends? 

4. What characteristics make for 
friendliness? 

5. Why should we take part in civic 
affairs? In politics? In business? 

6. Why does getting along well with 
others help you to succeed on the job? 

7. Why is it wise to follow the 
Golden Rule? 


Things to Do 


1. Discuss those qualities of person- 
ality which make for success in the 
business and social worlds—such as 
truthfulness, honesty, reliability, de 
pendability. Also, discuss good groom 
ing and personal appearance 

Then the class or a class com- 
mittee draws up rules for a positive 
program for improving individual per- 
sonalities, 

The class names the five students 
in school who seem to get along best 
with others. What is the secret of their 
success? 

4. A senior class president, when 
asked why he was so popular, said, 
smile and don’t talk too much.” What 
do you think of this policy? 


ADVERTISEMENT 





This year, attend a: 


Summer Workshop 


HAT’S your summer ambition— 
producing a TV show, writing a 
play, or seeing the inside workings cf 
government? Whatever you'd like to 
study, you'll find a short course, work- 
shop or institute this summer to fit 
your needs. Here are a few highlights: 
Ants AND Crarrs—Univ. of Ten- 
nessee crafts workshop at Gatlinburg 
in the Great Smokies: jewelry, pottery, 
textile design, weaving, visits to craft 
centers (June 11—July 14, two sessions), 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop 
Camp, Hendersonville, N. C.: crafts 
(July 1—Aug. 1). Pennsylvania State 
Univ.: crafts for teachers (July 2—Aug. 
11). Univ. of Virginia: teaching of arts 
and crafts (July 3-21). 
Aupio-VisuaL—Boston Univ.: work 





lis Twacthtma World. Telegram 
Summer eusheban students at American 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre in Conn. 


shops in motion picture and television 
production (May 3l—July 9). Massa- 
chusetts School of Art: communications 
workshop, sponsored by the Mass. 
Dept. of Education, on radio, TV pro- 
duction, A-V materials, public relations 
(July 9—Aug. 3). Univ. of Miami: TV 
and film workshops for beginning and 
advanced students (June 18—Aug. 31, 
four sessions). Univ. of Detroit: work- 
shop in educational TV (June 25—Aug. 
3.) Other A-V workshops: Univ. of Den- 
ver, Colo.; College of Puget Sound, 
Wash.; Univ. of Wyoming. 

Drama — Yale University: Shake- 
speare Institute (Aug. 9-29) held in 
cooperation with the American Shake- 
speare Festival Theatre and Academy. 
Seminars, lectures, films, concerts, TV 
kinescopes, and all plays presented by 
the Festival Theatre at Stratford, Conn. 

For acting experience — Vagabond 
School of the Drama, Flat Rock Play- 
house, Flat Rock, N. C. (June 36 
Sept. 1). Tuition is free; room and 
board come to $300. Peterborough 
Players, Peterborough, N. H.: acting 
courses (June 26—Aug. 26), 


Groupe DeveLopMENT — National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment: two sessions at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Me. (June 17—July 6, July 22 
Aug. 10). Details from Nat’ Training 
Labs., 1201 16 St., Washington 6, D. C. 

JourRNALISM—Ohio Univ.: workshop 
on high school publications will include 
photography and radio-TV journalism 
(June 17—23). Univ. of Michigan: 
workshops for publications’ advisers; 
planning and production with student 
staff members (July 9—20, July 23 
Aug. 3, Aug. 6—17). Florida State 
Univ.: school newspaper and yearbook 
workshops for advisers; run concurrent 
ly with Southern School Press Insti 
tute for high school students (June 
17—29). 

SociAL StTupies — American Univ.: 
Institute on the U. S. in World Affairs 
at Washington, D. C. and U. N., New 
York (June 14—July 25). Syracuse Univ. 
workshop in public affairs; field trips 
to Washington, U. N., Williamsburg 
Monticello (July 2—Aug. 10), 

At Bard College, Annandale on Hud 
son, N. Y.: Summer Institute for Social] 
Progress, on theme “Behind the Cam 
paign Headlines.” Held in cooperation 
with Foreign Policy Assn., Freedom 
Agenda Project, Urban League (June 
29—July 13). Program available from 
Director, 14 W. Elm Ave., Wollaston 
Mass.). 

NEA-NCSS Washington Seminar: 
“The U. S. Government in Action,” co 
sponsored by NEA Division of Travel 
Service and the NCSS (June 25—July 
27. Details from Div. of Travel Service, 
1201 16 St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

For Teachers or ENnGiisn—-NCTE 
co-sponsored workshops. Stanford Univ., 
Calif.: teaching of composition, gram- 
mar and usage (July 9-13). Hunter 
College, N. Y.: “Common Learnings 
in the Social Studies and English” 
(July 9-27. Co-sponsored by NCSS). 
Univ. of Kansas City, Mo.: “Current 
Trends and Issues in the Teaching of 
Secondary School English” (June 11 
July 6). 

For Wnrrrens—Middlebury College: 
Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference; lec- 
tures, manuscript criticism. Staff will 
include John Ciardi, William Sloane, 
Merle Miller, Leonie Adams, Robert 
Frost (Aug. 15—29). Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin: Writers’ Institute; TV and play 
writing. Mari Sandoz will teach courses 
in the short story and novel writing 
(June 25—Aug. 17). 

Clark Univ., Worcester, Mass.: writ 
ers’ conference (July 12—14). Wheaton 
College, ll.: workshop in literature 
and writing (June 12—22). 
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for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use This Issue 

This is a special issue of Senior Scho- 
lastic which is aimed to improve pupil 
understanding of Congress. It includes 
such regular features as the foreign af- 
fairs article and “Understanding the 
News.” 

Give students about three minutes to 
skim the issue. 

Since the 84th Congress is now in 
its second session, we suggest that the 
five articles (a total of 10 pages, in- 
cluding illustrations) be considered in 
class as soon as possible. “Congress 
and Our Constitutional System” (p. 4), 
for example, will answer many ques- 
tions that will help to place the present 
Congress in focus. “How a Bill Be- 
comes a Law” (p. 7) must be reviewed 
frequently if students are to under- 
stand the major steps. “Lobbies,” 
(p. 10) is particularly timely since 
President Eisenhower vetoed the nat- 
ural gas bill largely because of “arro- 
gant” lobbying. “How Committees 
Work” (p. 6) is basic to any under- 
standing of how Congress handles 
thousands of bills without becoming 
swamped, “Streamlining Congress” 
(p. 11) is an analytical pro and con 
feature. 

The Teaching Guide offers sugges- 
tions for handling all of these articles, 
plus the foreign affairs article on 
Malaya (p. 18). 


Congress and Our Constitution- 
al System (p. 4) 


An arsenal of facts about Congress 
is presented in question and answer 
form. Among the questions answered 
are: “How old is Congress?” “How 
large is Congress?” “How is Congress 
elected?” “What are the qualifications 
for members of Congress?” “When does 
Congress meet?” “What are the special 
powers of the two hopses?” “What spe- 
cial privileges do Congressmen enjoy?” 

This article also includes a chart 
showing the three coordinate branches 
of our government and how each de- 
rives office. 


Things to Do 


1. Part of the period may be spent 
in open-book work with the text of the 
Constitution as a source. Students 
should acquire some familiarity with 
the major articles of the Constitution. 
They can check the facts presented in 
this feature with the article and section 
of the Constitution which makes them 
facts about Congress, not opinions, 


2. A committee can prepare a radio- 
TV quiz program from material in- 
cluded in this article and other articles 
in this special issue. 

3. The class can be organized as the 
Constitutional Convention and asked to 
debate the proposal that each state be 
represented by two Senators regardless 
of size of population. A lively review 
of the colonial and early national pe- 
riod can result from this exercise. 

3. Students should know who their 
Senators and Congressmen are. Brief 
biographies of Senate and House mem- 
bers are contained in the Congressional 


Directory. 


How a Bill Becomes a Law (p. 7) 

A pictorial treatment is accom- 
panied by brief explanations of the 
processes from the time the bill takes 
form in a legislator’s mind to the time 
it is sent to the Secretary of State, who 
affixes the Great Seal of the United 
States and proclaims it a law. 


Things to Do 

The 84th Congress (2nd Session) 
is now well under way and bills are 
reaching the President's desk regularly. 
A few of these bills (revision of the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law, 
Federal aid to education, etc.) will re- 
ceive continuous publicity for several 
months. Students can watch the daily 
press and decide on one or more issues 
to be followed closely during the 
semester. Major articles and “Under- 
standing the News” in Senior Scho- 
lastic will keep students abreast of ma- 
jor developments. The daily newspa- 
pers, general magazines, and radio-TV 
programs can be drawn upon to round 
out coverage of the issue. The activity 
can take various forms, {.ucluding: 

1. Individual Scrapbooks. These 


should include news clippings and 


summaries of all materials which clarify 
the issue. The source and date of all 
entries should be given. Cartoons, edi- 
torials, letters to the editor, feature 
columns, etc., should find their way 
into the scrapbook. The scrapbook can 
conclude with a summary of progress 
in handling the issue and a critical 
evaluation of the action taken by Con- 
gress. 

2. “Practice” Letters. Letters may be 
written to Congressmen expressing a 
point of view on current bills pending 
before Congress. 

3. Role-Playing. Reporters in the class 
can interview Congressmen (other stu- 
dents) on bills. 

4. TV “Meet the Press” or “Face the 
Nation” Program, One student can make 
special preparation to answer questions 
on an issue before Congress. 


Lobbies (p. 10) 


The most prominent lobbyists are 
those who work for large national or- 
ganizations representing special inter- 
est groups such as labor, business, and 
farmers; but there are lobbies for (or 
against) nearly everything under the 
sun. Most lobbies make no secret of 
their identity, but others operate un- 
der cover. The Lobbying Act of 1946 
requires the registration of all organ- 
ized groups who seek to influence legis- 
lation. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why are lobbies called the “third 
house of Congress”? If you were a 
lobbyist for a labor organization or a 
business organization, how might you 
justify your work as a lobbyist? 

2. Recently, President Eisenhower 
vetoed a controversial bill to abolish 
Federal price regulation on natural gas 
at the well-head, In his veto message, 
he declared that “private persons . 





TIPS FOR 


become the killer of the lesson. 





Are you varying your procedures in class? \t is a good idea during the 
first few weeks of a new semester to accustom students to simple standards 
of preparation and routine. The lesson pattern should not vary much during 
this period of adjustment. After the first few weeks, however, monotony can 


What are you doing to challenge the interest and abilities of your stu- 
dents? Are you planning (or are the students planning) a round-table dis- 
cussion on sorne topic? Are oral reports being planned? Are these reports 
taking varied forms? Is a committee keeping the bulletin board up-to-date? 
Are TV programs, radio, or movies being tied in with the work of the class? 
Have you shown a filmstrip or a motion picture? 


TEACHERS 


~H. L. H. 
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have been seeking to further their own 
nterests by . efforts I deem to be 
irogant and .. . in defiance of accept- 
ible standards of propriety... .” To 
whom was the President referring? 
Why was he so critical of some lobby 
ists for the natural gas bill? 

3. If you weve a Congressman, would 
you be willing to discuss a bill before 
Congress with a lobbyist? Defend your 
answer. 

4. How can lobbyists be prevented 
from abusing their right to express an 
opinion on a legislative matter? 


How Committees Work (p. 6) 


Since Congress is too large a group 
to study a particular measure, bills are 
referred to appropriate committees in 
the House and Senate. The standing 
committees of Congress are named in 
the article. There are brief descriptions 
of the work of standing, special, joint, 
and conference committees. 


Discussion Questions 

How many of you are members 
of clubs in school? (Show of hands.) 
Social clubs outside of school? 

Tell us about one committee that 
was formed in your club. Why was it 
necessary? 

3. What similarity do you see be- 
tween the necessity for committees in 
your club and the committee system 
in Congress? 

4. Why would it be extremely diffi- 
cult for Congress to carry on its work 
effectively without committees? 

5. Why is membership in the House 
Rules Committee so important? 

6. If you were in Congress on which 
committee would you like to be? Why? 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


March 15, 1956 


Special Issue—Primaries and 
Nominations 

Presidential Preference Primaries~ 
How they are held, what they mean, 
and some suggestions for their improve- 
ment. 

Nominating Conventions—How they 
work, their place in our national politi- 
cal pattern, 

Foreign Affairs Article: Greece Stays 
with the Free World—An analysis of 
the election results against the back- 
ground of recent events. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Can the 
Problems of the Middle East Be Worked 
Out Peacefully? A forum discussion in 
which four high school students—from 
Jordan, Lebanon, Israel, and Great 
Britain—delegates to the New York 
Herald Tribune High School Forum, 


examine various points of view. 


Streamlining Congress (p. 11) 
Things to Do 


Students can assemble as a Congres- 
sional committee to consider one of the 
proposed changes. Witnesses for and 
against the proposed changes can be 
questioned. The committee can then 
make its recommendations. 


Malaya (p. 18) 


World History 
Digest of the Article 


Malaya, a _ Florida-sized, tongue- 
shaped peninsula in Southeast Asia, has 
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“Where is the complaint department?” 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on Page 17-T 


been promised dominion status by 
Britain. Since the end of World War II, 
the Federation has been ravaged by 
terrorists; but the Communists have 
been greatly reduced in strength, and 
it seems likely that Malaya will be a 
bastion of the free world in Southeast 
Asia. Communists have lost their appeal 
now that the Malayans have won con- 
trol over their own internal security 
and defense, and independence is about 
a year away. 

Malayans are outnumbered by Chi- 
nese and Indians who constitute 40 per 
cent and 10 per cent, respectively, of 
the 6,000,000 population. Four-fifths of 
the land is covered by dense jungle and 
the people are largely dependent upon 
rubber and tin for their livelihoods. 
Malaya is moving slowly toward a 
diversified economy, 

Strategically, Malaya is regarded as 
the hub of Southeast Asia. Singapore, 
an island off the tip of the peninsula, 
is a British crown colony and is a vital 
military and commercial center. 


Aim 
To help students understand the im- 


portance of Malaya as an ally of the 
free world. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Let's look at a world map. How 
does it help you to understand the stra- 
tegic importance of Malaya? Where is 
Singapore in relation to Malaya? How 
does it fit into the strategic picture? 
Why is Singapore important to the de- 
fense of Southeast Asia? Why is it im- 
portant to international trade? 

2. Rubber and tin are important not 
only to Malaya but to the world. 
Explain that statement. 

3. Why has Britain promised Malaya 
dominion status? What does dominion 
status mean to a people who have ex- 
perienced four centuries of colonial 
rule? 

4, What evidence have we that the 
Communists are on the run in Malaya? 
To what extent is Malaya an important 
ally of the free world in the defense 
against communism? 
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A marshal is @ policeman, with duties similar to those of a sherift. 
Martial pertains to or suggests military operations. 
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... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Keep Olympics as They Are 
Dear Editor: 

I surely don’t believe we should sub- 
sidize our athletes as Russia does. Their 
athletes and all others should be aver- 
age people like our own milkmen. 

I don't believe we should handicap 
the athletes of larger countries just be- 
cause their nation is stronger. That is 
no reason why the athlete should be 
handicapped. 

I think the way the Olympics are 
held now is satisfactory. I don’t believe 
you could ever get all countries to en- 
ter into competitive sports without some 
conflict. 

Jerry Howell 
Enfanla High School 
Enfanla, Oklahoma 


Doesn't Faver Going Steady 
Dear Editor: 

I don’t believe teen-agers should be 
going steady during high school—unless 
it’s really serious. If two persons really 
like each other, then naturally they 
should go steady. That, I'm not trying 
to knock. But the idea of going steady 
for kicks is out of my line 

Some of these girls, and boys, too, 
go steady to get as much out of the 
other person as possible. We call them 
“gold diggers.” This doesn’t happen as 
much with teen-agers as it does with 
adults, nor is it as serious. 

Not only that, but look at all the fun 
you're missing out on. While you're 
tied down going steady with one per- 
son, there are others that you could go 
out with if you weren't going steady. 
Popular boys and girls aren't always 
the best. There may be someone who 
isn’t as well known around school, but 
who has a wonderful personality, and 
nobody could be nicer. This I know, 
since I know many at my own school. 

So why be tied down with one per- 
son, just because he’s popular? The 
more you go out with other boys, the 
better liked and known you'll be. 

“Butch” Biggers 
West High School 
Rockford, Ill. 





Calling All Cars 






By Willis S. Bernard, Jr., Parkesburg (Pa.) H.S. 
"Starred words refer te police or police work 
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Answert 


. Building in which state police live. 
. Tightly-drawn, tense, 
. Stripped-down flivvers with super- 
charged motors (slang). 
10. Tellurium (chemical symbol). 
12. Loop of a chain. 
*13. Famous mystery play, ____ Little 
Indians. 
14. Beryllium (chemical symbol). 
15. To make corrections in. 
17. In case that. 
18. Clean and in order. 
*20. “By hook or — 
21. He, she, and _.._.. 
23. The miser in Dickens’ story, A 
Christmas Caroll. 
26. Some people like to eat ice cream 
from one. 


ooa-~e 


crook.” 








*27. Detectives solve them. 

28. Lad. 

31. “__ apple a day keeps the doctor 
away. 

*32. Police technicians examine this under 
a microscope. 

*34. Police keep their eyes on each city’s 
“plug-._._.__” rowdies. 

*35. Many drivers get tickets for stepping 
on the _..__ too much. 

*37. Most policemen do —_. duty. 

39. Gallon (abbr.). 

41. _._. Angeles, 

*42. You may get a for auto 
speeding. 

44. Back part. 


45. Same as 10 Across, 
. Popular TV detective show. 
48. To rule out. 


Police weapon 


Ada. @ 


10. 
ll. 
13, 
14, 
16, 
19. 


*20. 
*22. 


*24. 
*25. 


29. 
30. 
33, 
. Most police cars have one 
37, 
*38. 


*40. 
41, 
*43. 
46. 


. Recent movie, 


. They fly in some police battles with 


lawbreakers. 


. Distinction between a police sergeant 


and police lieutenant. 


. The head policemen of a town, 
. Knock out (abbr.). 

. Some “dates” go —. 

. Towards, 

. Many police investigators have 


exciting — 





. United States (abbr.) 


Canvas shelter, 

Conclusion. 

Englishmen drink a lot of it. 

Field glass. 

Maine (abbr.). 

Picture used to locate broken bones. 
Dragnet actor — Alexander. 

If you _.... a stop sign, you can 
get a traffic ticket. - 
A green light means you can 
Federal agents keep a watch for 
people who . illegal goods 
into the country 


_... -_Day at Black 
Rock. 

In contact with 

You lubricate your car with it 

A large bay. 


Famous Italian river. 

The dog’s name in popular detective 
series The Thin Man. 

The strong of the law. 

Your eye has one. 

To seize in arrest (slang) 

For example (abbr. ) 

















Know Your Congress—Answers to ten questions most 
frequently asked about our national lawmaking body 


EN our Founding Fathers wrote 
the Constitution in 1787, fear of 
tyranny was uppermost in their minds. 
They knew what it was like to live 
under despots. They were determined 
that no man or group should ever have 
a monopoly of power in this country. 

To guard against such a monopoly 
of power, our Founding Fathers did 
two things: First, they made 4 clear 
division of power between the Federal 
and loca) governments. Second, they 
distributed the power of the Federal 
Government among three separate and 
distinct branches—Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Judicial. 

The Founding Fathers were break- 
ing new ground when our Constitution 
was written. Never before had the 
theory of the separation of powers 
within a national government been 
tried, . 

Congress holds the key position in 
our Government. It is elected directly 
by the people to make laws for the 
people. It represents the people. 

Therefore, it is the duty of every 
citizen to know his Congress. When 
you reach voting age, you will help 
elect two Senators (to represent your 





state) and one Representative (to rep- 
resent your Congressional district). If 
you know how Congress operates and 
what its responsibilities are, you can 
choose the men and women who are 
best qualified to serve. 

Here, in question and answer form, 
are basic facts about your Congress: 


1. Why are there two houses of 
Congress? 


In 1787, when the Constitution of 
the United States was written, all but 
two of the thirteen states had bicam- 
eral \egislatures—that is, composed of 
two houses. 

This practice had its origin in Eng- 
land, mother country of the thirteen 
colonies. The English Parliament was 
(and still is) organized as the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 
The former was made up of noblemen, 
and the latter represented the rest of 
the people. 

In the American colonies, one house 
represented the Crown of England, 
and the other house represented the 
people of the colonies. 

After the colonies gained their inde- 
pendence from England, eleven of 





Congress and Our 






them kept the two-house system. 
Why? To have each house act as a 
check against abuses by the other. But 
 s houses now represented the peo- 
ple. 

It was natural, therefore, that the 
writers of our Constitution should fol- 
low the pattern that had developed in 
their individual states. Thus, our Con- 
gress became bicameral—comprising a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 


2. How large is Congress? 


When the first Congress opened in 
1789, it had 22 Senators and 59 Rep- 
resentatives from 11 states. (North 
Carolina and Rhode Island were not 
represented because they did not ratify 
the Constitution until several months 
later.) 

As our nation grew, Congress also 
grew. The 84th Congress, which began 
on January 3, 1955, consists (as it has 
since 1912) of 96 Senators and 435 
Representatives—from 48 states. 


The Senate: 


The Constitution provides (Art. I, 
Sec. 3) that “the Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Sen- 
ators from each state.” 

Thus every state, regardless of size 
or population, has equal representation 
in the Senate. This is one way by which 
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Constitutional System 


the Constitution protects the federal 
nature of the Union. The word federal 
tells us that the United States is a 
union of individual states, each reserv 
ing certain powers to itself. Our Fed- 

al Government is, therefore, a union 
of 48 equal states. 

Each state, in turn, has an equal 
voice in the Senate, For example, Ne 
vada (with a population of only 220,- 
000) and New York (with a popula- 
tion about 80 times as large, or more 
than 15,000,000) each has two Sena 


tors 


The House of Representatives: 


rhe situation is quite the opposite 
in the House. Here representation is 
based on population. 

To determine how many Representa 
ves each state is entitled to have in 
the House, a nationwide census is taken 
very ten years. After each census, the 
eats in Congress, set by law at 435, 
re reapportioned (redistributed ) 

Before the 1910 census, there was 
no set limit. The size of the House in- 
creased steadily as the nation’s popu 
lation grew and as new states were 
admitted to the Union. Thus in 1840 
here were 232 members; in 1900, 386 
nembers; and in 1910, 435 members 

Then decided that 435 
members was the largest number which 
could work together efficiently. Since 
then, House seats have been reappor 
tioned after each census. After the 
1950 census, for example, a new ap 
portionment was adopted (effective in 
1951). Under it, nine states now have 
fewer Representatives than they had 
before, while seven states have more. 

Today, each member of the House 
represents about 367,000 people. That's 
in increase of 67,000 since 1940. (Each 
state, however, is guaranteed at least 
one Representative. Thus Nevada, with 
i. population less than half of 367,000, 
still has one Representative. ) 

Each Representative is elected from 
1 Congressional district, Districts vary 
greatly in size. Thus, one of New 
York City’s Congressional districts, only 
three square miles in area, contains as 
many people as the 28 counties in one 
Texas district 


3. When does Congress meet? 


The Constitution says: “The Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in 
every year” (Art. I, Sec. 4) and “such 
meeting shall begin at noon on Janu- 
ary 3, unless Congress shall by law 
appoint a different day” (20th Amend- 
ment ). 

In actual practice, Congress meets 


Congress 


during the winter and spring of every 
year. It sometimes adjourns for the 
summer and fall months. Last year, 
Congress began on January 3, 1955, 
adjourned on August 11, and recon 
vened this past January 3. ; 

Neither the House nor the Senate 
by itself may adjourn for more than 
three days without the permission of 
the other chamber. 

The President may call Congress into 
special session on emergency 
if he wishes. 


matters 


4. How is Congress elected? 


Senate: Under the 17th Amendment 
to the Constitution (adopted in 1913) 
Senators are elected directly by the 
voters of each state, Before that time 
Senators were chosen by state legisla 
tures 

A Senator is elected for a term of 
six years. One third of the 
(32 Senators) are elected 
years. Thus the Senate never changes 
its entire membership at any one time 

House of Representatives: All Repre- 
sentatives are elected for two-year 
terms (with elections being held in 
even-numbered years). 

Congresses are numbered according 
to elections to the House of Represen- 
tatives. Thus, whenever a new House 
meets, Congress gets a new number. 
The First Congress served from 1789 
to 1791, the Second Congress from 
1791 to 1793, and so on for every two- 
year period, The present Congress is 
the S4th, Next January, Congressmen 
elected in this coming November's elec- 
tion will become members of the 85th 
Congress, 


Senators 


every two 


5. What are the qualifications for 
members of Congress? 


Senators: A Senator must be at least 
30 years old, a citizen of the U. §S. 
for at least nine years, and a resident 
of the state from. which he is elected. 

Representatives: A Representative 
must be at least 25 years old, a citizen 
of the U. S. for at least seven years, 
and a resident of the state from which 
he is elected. Representatives are usual- 
ly residents of the Congressional dis- 
tricts from which they are elected, but 
this is not required. 

Both men and women may be elected 
to either house. Until 1916, however, 
Congress - was exclusively all-male. 
Jeanette Rankin, a Republican, of 
Montana, broke this custom by winning 
election to the House in 1916—four 
years before women themselves won 
the right to vote through the 19th 
Amendment. The present Congress has 


17 lady legislators (nine Democrats 
and eight Republicans). Of these, 16 
are serving in the House. Mrs. Mat 
garet Chase Smith (Rep., Maine) is 
the only woman in the Senate. Mem 
bers of Congress may not be arrested 
except for serious crimes. 

Moreover, they may say what they 
wish on the floor of Congress or in 
committee, without being sued or ar 
rested, These privileges are known as 
Congressional immunity 


6. How much are members of Con- 
gress paid? 


Last year Congress voted itself a pay 
raise—the first since 1946. 

A Representaiive is now paid $22, 
500 a year. Before last year, a Repre 
sentative was paid $12,500, but also 
$2,500 extra free) for 
Under $3,000 
of a Congressman’s new salary is tax 
free, but he must pay income tax on 
the rest like any other citizen, The 
only “extra money” a Representative 

(Continued on page 13) 


received (tax 


expenses, the new law 


Wide World plete 
Silver and ebony mace symbolizes av- 
thority of Congress, is carried to ros- 
trum of the House before every session. 















How 
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Work 
























































Instead, Congress relied on the judg- that subject. 









































































































































Senate Government 
Committees are workshops of Congress 7's, Sovonen Onsen a ter) are: T. E, Martin (lewa), Stuart Symington (Mo), 
4. M. Jackson (Wash), J. R. McCarthy (Wis.), G. H. Bender (Ohio), M. C. Smith (Me.). 


Harrie and Ewing phote for Seholastic Magarines 


Committee in session; John L. McClellan of Arkansas 





O YOY think you could analyze majority vote, can bring the bill out of | ample is the Joint Committee on Atomic 
10,625 bills in one year and make committee and up for debate, but this Energy. 

a sound decision on each of them? is rarely done. 

That's the number of bills that were Each committee is assigned a par- full committees. For instance, the Sen- 

introduced in Congress last year. Each ticular field of government. When a ate Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 

Senator and Representative, however, Congressman introduces a bill it is re- tigation is a division of the Senate 

did not read and study every bill. ferred to the committee dealing with Committee on Government Operations. 


Subcommittees are subdivisions of 


The Conference Committee is a tem- 


ment of various committees. Commit- Committees hold hearings and listen porary joint committee (both Senate 
tees greatly reduce the burden our to witnesses who give reasons for or and House membership). A conference 
Congressmen must bear. against bills. The committee then rec- committee is set up whenever a bill 


All members of Congress are assigned ommends that the bill be approved or passes the two houses of Congress in 
to at least one committee, although each disapproved. (The committee can also somewhat different forms. The Con- 
member of the Senate holds about eight show its disapproval of a bill by issuing ference Committee then irons out the 
committee assignments. The chairman no report. In most cases, Congress fol- differences and comes up with a single 
ind a majority of the members of each lows the recommendation of its com- version of the bill for the approval of 
committee are appointed by the major- _mittees when bills come to a floor vote.) each house. 
ity party. Since the Democrats now There are four kinds of Congressional Thus committees are the workshops 
control both the House and the Senate, committees. The first is the Standing of Congress. If you visit our Capitol, 
all committee chairmen today are Dem- Committee. There are 15 standing com- you may find only a handful of law- 
oorats, mittees in the Senate and 19 in the makers on the floor of either the House 

Committee chairmen are among the House (see below). These are perma- or the Senate. Where are the rest of 
most powerful members of Congress. nent committees, The problems they our legislators? Most of them are in 
Why? A chairman can prevent a bill deal with, such as finance and foreign committee rooms, listening to witnesses 
from being debated on the floor of. relations, are permanent in nature. at hearings that will determine whether 
Congress simply by refusing to bring Special Committees are permanent or not one of the more than 10,000 
the bill up for consideration in his com- committees made up of members from bills introduced each year should be- 
mittee. The Senate and House, by a both the Senate and the House. An ex- come law. 













SENATE 


Agriculture and Forestry, Allen J. Ellender (Le) 
Appropriations, Carl Hayden (Ariz.) ‘ 

Armed Services, Richard B. Russell (Ge.) 
Banking and Currency, J, Williem Fulbright (Ark.) 

District of Columbia, Matthew M. Neely (W. Vo.) 
Finance, Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 

Foreign Relations, Walter F. George (Ga.) 

Gevernment Operations, John L. McClellan (Ark.) 

Interior and insular Affairs, James E. Murray (Mont.) 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Warren G. Magnusen (Wash ) 
Judiciary, Harley M. Kilgore (W. Va.) 

Labor and Public Welfare, Lister Hill (Ala.) 

Post Office and Civil Service, Olin D, Johnston (5. C.) 

Public Works, Dennis Chaves (N. M.) 

Rules ond Administration, Theodore F. Green (R. |.) 


JOINT COMMITTEES OF HOUSE AND SENATE 


Atomic Energy, Senater Clinton P. Anderson (N. M.) 
The Economic Report, Senoter John J. Sparkman (Ale.) 




























































































THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 
Names following are those of chairmen (all Democrats) in 84th Congress 


HOUSE 


Agriculture, Harold D, Cooley (N. C.) 
Appropriations, Clorence Cannon (Mo.) 

Armed Services, Corl Vinson (Ga.) 

Banking and Currency, Brent Spence (Ky.) 

District of Columbia, John L. McMillan (5. C.) 

Education and Labor, Graham A. Barden (N. C.) 
Foreign Affairs, James P. Richards (5. C.) 

Government Operations, William L. Dawson (Ill.) 

House Administration, Omar Burleson (Tex.) 

interior and Insuler Affairs, Clair Engle (Callif.) 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, J. Percy Priest (Tenn.) 
Judiciary, Emanuel Celler (N. Y.) 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Herbert C. Bonner (N. C.) 
Post Office and Civil Service, Tom Murray (Tenn.) 

Public Works, Charles A. Buckley (N. Y.) 

Rules, Howerd W. Smith (Va.) 

Un-American Activities, Francis E. Walter (Pa.) 

Veterans Affairs, Olin E. Teague (Tex.) 

Ways and Means, Jere Cooper (Tenn.) 




























T the bottom of this page is a 
chart which diagrams the steps 
taken by a bill in going through Con- 
gress. The red line shows bills originat- 
ing in the Senate. The black line in- 
dicates bills which have their origin 
in the House of Representatives. A 
bill may be introduced in either the 
House or the Senate. (Revenue bills 
must originate in the House.) The 
process in both bodies is very similar, 
but the law that finally emerges must 
have the approval of both houses in 
the same form. 

On the following two pages is a 
picture story which takes a closer look 
at most of the major stages in the 
pficess outlined below, using a House 
bill as an example. Before turning to 
that story, however, let us look at a 
real example of a bill on its way to 
becoming a law. Here's one that has 
passed the half-way mark. 

Last year, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower signed into law the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. Congress had 
passed this act to build up America’s 
military Reserve strength. Under this 
act, young men between the ages of 17 


SENATE 





and 18% can volunteer tor a six-month 
training program. At the end of the 
six months, these men enter the Ready 
Reserve for a period of seven-and-a- 
half years. In the Ready Reserve, 
they continue their civilian jobs or 
schooling while taking weekly drill and 
summer camp. 

The Army expected about 90,000 
young men to volunteer for the new 
program by June 30, 1956. So far, 
however, only 12,300 have joined. Of 
these, 5,500 are actually in training, 
while the rest are completing high 
school. 

Both Congress and the Department 
of Defense were disappointed by this 
small turnout. 

On January 5, 1956, Representative 
Overton Brooks, Democrat of Louisi- 
ana, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives an amendment to the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. This amendment 
was called House Bill 8107: The bill 
provides for increasing the pay of six- 
month volunteers from $50 to $78 
a month, making it equal to the salaries 
paid two-year draftees, The purpose 
of the bill is to attract more volunteers. 


How a Bill Becomes a Law 


A step-.y-step account in words and pictures 












House Bill 8107 was referred to the 
House Armed Services Committee for 
study. On February 8, this committee 
approved the pay raise and sent the 
bill to the House floor. On February 
9, the House of Representatives unani- 
mously passed the bill and sent it to 
the Senate. 

The bill now is in the hands of the 
Senate Rules and Administration Com- 
mittee, It will decide when—or if—the 
bill should be presented in the Senate. 
The Senate—if it receives the bill—will 
probably send it to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for study. With 
the approval of this committee, the 
bill can then be sent on to the floor 
of the Senate for a vote. 

It is believed that the Senate will 
pass this bill and that President Eisen- 
hower will sign it into law. By read- 
ing your newspaper you will be able 
to follow the steps of this bill in the 
Senate. 

By keeping informed on bills before 
Congress, you also become part of the 
lawmaking process, Congress depends 
on public opinion for guidance, for it 
is your laws Congress is making. 
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4 The Committee considers the bill along with 
similar bills. 1 may call public hearings at 

Clerk reads title of bill to ‘ which witnesses present their views. It may 

House, assigns it a number amend the bill, or rewrite it completely. It may if bill is reported fa- 
in journal, sends it to printer, “kill” it by “laying it on the table. Or it may vorably, it is placed on 
refers it to proper committee. report it to the House favorably or unfavorably. House Calendar to wait turn. 
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6 if the bill is of special importance or urgency, it is re- 
° ferred to the House Rules Committee. This group has the 

Having reached the floor of the House, power to assign it an early date, pushing it ahead of other 

the bill is read in full and debated. The bills on the calendar. It may also decide how long the bill 
Congressmen study printed copies and may shall be debated, and whether amendments may be intro- 
speak for or against it. The House may then duced from the floor. if the Rules Committee blocks the bill, 
vote to approve it, to amend ff, or to return it can be reported out to the House floor only by a vote “te 
it to Committee for revision. if the majority discharge the Committee” supported by a majority of the 
favors it, the bill is read again and passed. House (at least 218 Representatives). This seldom happens. 
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1 Finally, the completed bill 

14 if the President disapproves the bill, he is sent to the Secretary of 

may veto 3 either (a) by failing to sign State, whe affixes to it the Great 

(“pocket veto’) if it reaches him less than Seal of the United States and 

pp ry it, the signing of an impor- 10 days before Congress adjourns, or (b) by proclaims it the law of the land 
tant is often an impressive ceore- returning it to Congress with a message ex- 

por. a gal aa by its principal spon- plaining his disapproval. A vetoed bill may Srentage Gy Grots Gefnam 
— may receive souvenir pens. be repassed over his veto only by a 2/3 
vote of both houses, and thus becomes law. 

















NE day, early" last month, the 
United States Senate was near- 
ing the end of a long and stormy de- 
bate. The debate was over a bill to 
free producers of natural gas from 
Federal price regulation (see Feb. 23 
issue). The House of Representatives 
had passed an almost identical bill last 
year by a close vote of 209 to 203. 

The Senate was tense. For more than 
two years, natural gas producers had 
been “lobbying” for the bill on a scale 
rarély seen in Washington, They had 
hired people to persuade Congressmen 
that the measure was in the public 
interest. They had written countless 
leaflets for distribution to the public, 
and organized letter-writing campaigns 
to stir up support for the bill. 

At the same time, people who did 
not favor the bill were “lobbying” 
against its passage. They, too, had 
hired people to persuade Congressmen 
-to vote against the bill. They, too, 
had prepared leaflets and organized 
et tae campaigns — against the 
rill, 

One newspaperman estimated that 
over $1,500,000 had been spent for 
“lobbying” purposes for and against the 
bill. 

Such “lobbying” — while perfectly 
legal—had produced sharp annoyance 
on both sides. 


To Investigate Lobbies 


In this atmosphere, Senator Francis 
Case (Rep,, South Dakota) stood up 
to speak, When he finished, the Senate 
was in an uproar, 

Senator’ Case told the Senate that he 
originally had intended to vote for the 
natural gas bill. But now he would op- 


pose it because a man “interested” in . 


its passage had offered to contribute 
$2,500 to a campaign fund for the 
Senator's re-election, 

Backers of the bill were thrown into 
a state of shock. Senator J, William 
Fulbright (Dem., Ark.), sponsor of the 
bill, said: “Any Senator who votes 
for this bill. . . may be suspected of 
having received one of these contribu- 
tions to his campaign.” 
Accusations flew around Washington 


LOBBIES 


A look into the “Third House” of Congress 
























for days. The Senate finally passed the 
natural gas bill. But the Senate also 
went quickly to work launching a full- 
seale investigation of Washington's 
lobbyists. 

On February 22, the Senaté author- 
ized the appointment of a special com- 
mittee “to investigate attempts to influ- 
ence improperly or illegally the Senate” 
or any Senator or employes of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
Eight Senators were named to the com- 
mittee, four from each party. The, bi- 
partisan committee was authori to 
sit until January 31, 1957, The study 
was to be a complete study. 

On February 17, President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the natural gas bill. At 
the same time he made a- blistering 
attack upon the actions of some lobby- 
ists. In his veto message, the Presi- 
dent told Congress that he agreed with 
the bill’s basic objectives, but he could 
not sign it because of “highly question- 
able activities” by some of the persons 
interested in seeing the bill passed. 
Said the President: “These include ef- 
forts that I deem to be so arrogant 
and so much in defiance of acceptable 
standards . . . as to risk creating doubt 
among the American people concern- 
ing the integrity of governmental proc- 
esses.” 


How Lobbies Work 


Exactly what are these “lobbies” 
which have so aroused Congress and 
the nation? 

The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution guarantees to all citizens the 
right “to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” A petition 
may be a written statement with many 
signatures. Or it may be expressed— 





Philadetphia Brening Bulleti: 


Battle of the Giants 


perhaps more eftectively—through an 
organized movement. 

Organized groups: which try to in- 
fluence Congress are called lobbyists 
The term originates from the word 
“lobby”—a vestibule or entrance hall 
in a public building. Years ago, peo- 
ple with special causes to plead would 
buttonhole Congressmen in the Capitol 
lobbies. Thus they became known, in 
political slang, as lobbyists. 

There are lobbies for (or against) 
nearly everything under the sun. There 
are lobbies for high tariffs and lobbies 
for low tariffs; for Federal aid to edu- 
cation, against Federal aid to educa-~ 
tion; for rigid farm price supports, 
against rigid farm price supports. 


Pressure Groups 


Lobbyists, for the most part, are 
lawyers, journalists, publicity experts, 
former Congressmen, and others versed 
in lawmaking and the shaping of po- 
litical opinion. Most of them work for 
large organizations representing such 
special interest groups as farmers, busi- 
nessmen, labor, real estate owners, doc- 
tors, veterans. 

They are often called pressure groups 
because they attempt to put “pressure” 
on Congress to pass or defeat certain 
bills. Most of them are unknown to 
the general public. That is why they 
are often referred to as an invisible 
“third house” of Congress. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity or what they stand for. In 
fact, some serve a truly useful civic 
purpose in bringing out facts not gen- 
erally known to the public. 

On the other hand, there are lobbies 
that operate less openly. They some 

(Continued on page 13) 





treamlining 
ongress 


Some proposed Congressional reforms 


and the arguments for and against them 


RE the procedures and rules under 
which Congress has been run for 
the past 167 years still efficient in the 
Atomic Age? Or would Congress ben- 
efit from some “streamlining”? 
Let's discuss some of Congress’ most 
criticized practices, with arguments for 
and against their change. 


Filibuster and Cloture 


Members of the Senate enjoy a 
unique privilege, unknown in other leg- 
islative bodies. They may speak as long 
as they wish, once given the floor. 

Sometimes a Senator or a group of 
Senators take advantage of the privi- 
lege of unlimited debate to talk end- 
lessly in order to prevent a measure 
favored by a majority from coming to 
a vote. This is known as filibustering. 

In the 83rd Congress, Senator Wayne 
Morse (Dem., Oregon) set an indivi- 
dual record when he filibustered for 
over 22 hours against the transfer of 
the tidelands petroleum rights from 
the Federal Government to the states. 
Southern Senators have also filibustered 
_at times against civil rights legislation. 

Critics of filibustering attack it for 
the following reasons: 

1. In a democratic country, a small 
minority has no right to prevent action 
by a majority. So long as everyone is 
given a chance to express his views 
freely on a subject, a final 
prompt action should be permitted. 

2. Debate is intended to discuss the 
merits of a bill. When a debate is re- 
stricted by filibustering, it serves mere- 
ly the selfish interests of a few. 

Defenders of the filibuster reply: 

1. By the use of unlimited debate, 
a Senate minority can prevent, or, at 
least, call the public’s attention to leg- 


‘ 


vote and 
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islation which might be objectionable. 

2. The Senate, unlike the House, 
was designed to give every state an 
equal voice. 

Furthermore, the Senate has a de- 
vice by which it gan limit debate if 
it wishes. In 1917, the Senate adopted 
what is called cloture (or closure) as 
a part of the Senate rules. This is how 
it works: Sixteen Senators sign a peti- 
tion asking that debate be ended on a 
particular bill. The next day, the Sen- 
ate must vote on this petition. If two 
thirds of the Senate (64 members) 
vote in favor of the petition, then no 
Senator may talk longer than one hour 
on the bill. That, of course, still allows 
96 hours of debate. But after that, the 
bill must come to a vote. 

Cloture is very rarely used. Most 
Senators hesitate to vote for cloture 
because they fear it might be used 
against them on some bill to which 
they might be violently opposed. 


Immunity 

Congressmen may say what they 
wish on the floor of Congress or in 
committee, without being sued or ar- 
rested (Art. I, Sec. 6 of the Constitu- 
tion). This privilege is called Congres- 
sional immunity. It has its basis in Eng- 
lish law, going back to early struggles 
among members of the House of Com- 
mons to win the right to cfiticize the 
King without fear of execution. Dur- 
ing the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, Congressional immunity was writ- 


ten into our Constitution without de- 
bate. 

Many people claim that certain 
Congressmen have abused this privi- 
lege when making accusations against 
individuals or groups. The individuals 
accused do not have an opportunity 
to call the Congressmen to account if 
the accusations are false. These indi 
viduals may issue statements, but their 
replies seldom receive as much pub- 
licity as the attack. 

Others believe that our national leg 
islators must have complete freedom 
of expression. Without it, they say, 
full and unhampered debate on every 
subject would be impossible 


Seniority 


Committee chairmen wield great 
power (see page 6). They can often 
decide whether a bill shall or shall not 
be favorably reported to the floor. 

Chairmen are chosen on the 
of seniority. The men re-elected to 
Congress for the greatest number of 
consecutive terms hold the top posts. 

Membership on important commit 
tees of Congress is also usually deter- 
mined by seniority. A “freshman” in 
Congress first serves on the minor com 
mittees, If he continues to be re-elected, 
he will move up to the more power- 
ful committees as vacancies occur. 

Critics of the seniority system main- 
tain that length of service is not nec- 
essarily a good indication of ability. 
It prevents new members of Congress 


basis 
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no matter how able they may be— 
from gaining responsible positions. 

Some critics propose that each com- 
mittee should elect its chairman by 
secret ballot. Another suggestion is that 
the chairmanship be rotated among 
committee members every two years. 

On the other hand, supporters of 
the seniority system insist that exper- 
ience is the best teacher. Many com- 
mittee chairmen become specialists on 
difficult subjects through long years of 
service, 

Moreover, it is argued that the sen- 
iority system prevents a disorderly 
struggle for power which would oc- 
cur jf chairmen were elected or ap- 


pointed. 


House Rules Committee 

The House Rules Committee is the 
most powerful committee in the lower 
house of Congress. This 12-man com- 
mittee decides what bills coming from 
other committees shall get a “green 
light” for debate on the floor, and in 
what order they shall be introduced. 
It decides how long a bill shall be de- 
bated and sometimes even whether 
some parts of it may be amended. 

If a majority of the House wants to 
bring up for debate a bill which has 
been “bottled up” by the Rules Com- 
mittee, they can do so by signing a 
discharge petition, which requires a 
majority of 218 signatures, This, how- 
ever, is rarely done. 

Many people assail the vast power 
of the Rules Committee. They say that 
it gives as few as six men the right to 
prevent the 435 members of the House 
from even considering certain bills. 

Supporters of the power of the Rules 
Committee reply that unless a single 
authority acts as “traffic officer” to con- 
trol the flow of legislation, the House 
would be in chaos. 


Riders 

Sometimes Congress wants to pass a 
measure which it knows the President 
will veto. In such cases, it frequently 
makes use of riders. 

A rider is a section tacked onto a 
bil. even though it concerns an entirely 
different subject from the main body 
of the bill, 

By attaching riders (which the Pres- 
ident may not favor) to an important 
bill which the President wants passed, 
Congress presents him with a serious 
problem. Under the Constitution (Art. 
I, Sec, 6), the President cannot veto 
separate sections of a bill. He must 
either sign the whole bill—including 
the objectionable riders—into law, or he 
must veto the whole bill. 

Many Congressmen like the rider 
system. They can use it to outma- 
neuver the President, particularly in 
passing “pork barrel” bills, (Pork bar- 
rel legislation enables Congressmen to 








obtain construction projects for their 
districts at Federal expense, and thus 
win favor with their constituents.) 

Some political scientists have urged 
that the Constitution be amended to 
permit the President to veto spesific 
sections of a bill. 


Committee Investigations 

Investigations en 2 Congressional 
committees to gather evidence on which 
intelligent legislation can be based. 

The right of Congress to conduct in- 
quiries has been recognized from the 
days of George Washington. And Con- 
gress has passed many important laws 
on the recommendations of its inves- 
tigating units. In 1912, for example, 
a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives investigated charges that a 
few large financial firms in Wall 
Street controlled & money market. 
The investigation to passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

But in recent years, Congressional 
investigations have grown greatly in 
number and length. Some, according 
to various critics, have tended to ham- 
per the basic legislative function of 
Congress. Some have become public 
spectacles attended by TV and other 
organs of mass publicity. 

Investigations have been especially 
in the public eye since Congressional 
probes of Communist subversion got 
under way. 

Some wubservers feel that investigat- 
ing committees are stymied in getting 
at the facts because a witness can re- 
fuse to testify by, citing the Fifth 
Amendment. This amendment provides 
protection against  self-incrimination 
(“No person . .. shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be witness 
against himself .. .”). 

Under a law passed in 1954, a Fed- 
eral judge may now grant a witness 
immunity from prosecution. This means 
that the witness may not be tried in 
court for anything he might revea) at 
a Congressional investigation. When 
such immunity is granted, a witness 
no longer has any reason to refuse to 
answer a Congressional committee’s 
question. If he refuses, he can be 
charged with “contempt” of Congress. 
If he lies, he can be charged with per- 
jury. 


Protecting Committee Witnesses 

Each committee chairman usually 
sets his own rules for questioning wit- 
nesses. There is no uniform code of 
procedure which committee chairmen 
are obliged to follow. 

The following are some of the prin- 
cipal targets of criticism. 

1. Committees sometimes conduct 
their probes without any law-making 
goal in mind. Some committees, it is 
charged, have purposely sought to 


- make sensational news in order to gain 


publicity and political advantage for 
their members. Public statements in- 
juring the reputation of people have 
often been released to the press by 
committee chairmen without the know]- 
edge or approval of the full commitice. 

2. Hearings by investigating com- 
mittees have sometimes been conduct- 
ed as though they were courts of law 
where a witness is treated like a de- 
fendant on trial for a crime. Senator 
Joseph McCarthy's treatment of cer- 
tain witnesses during the course of his 
Communist investigations was attacked 
on this point. In December 1954, a 
special Senate Committee recommend- 
ed that Senator McCarthy be censured 
for abusing Brigadier General Ralph 
Zwicker during an investigation. The 
Senate later passed a resolution “con- 
demning” Senator McCarthy for his 
conduct as chairman, but did not “cen- 
sure” him. 

3. Witnesses before a committee 
usually have none of the safeguards 
provided in a court of law, such as 
the right to present testimony and 
witnesses on their own behalf, to be 
represented by counsel, and to cross- 
examine their accusers. It has been 
charged, for example, that the Reece 
Committee of the House, investigating 
tax-exempt foundations, did not give 
representatives of the foundations a 
chance to testify. 

Three separate proposals have been 
introduced into the 84th Congress to 
enact uniform codes of “fair play” for 
all committee investigations. 


Sample Code of Fair Play 

When the Senate’s Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, formerly 
headed by Senator McCarthy, was re- 
organized at the opening of the 84th 
Congress, its new chairman, Senator 
John L. McClellan (Dem., Ark.), an- 
nounced a new set of rules to govern 
its investigations in future. 

These included: 

1. No one-man hearings to be held; 
at least one other member should al- 
ways be on hand. 

2. The chairman should not call sur- 
prise meetings outside the District of 
Columbia, except on 48 hours’ notice. 

3. Testimony taken in closed ses- 
sions would be held secret unless re- 
leased by a majority vote of the sub- 
committee. 

4. Persons cited in a derogatory way 
could testify in rebuttal or file sworn 
statements. 

5. A witness should be given the 
right to legal advice by counsel at all 
hearings. 

6. A statement by a witness should 
be placed in the record if submitted 
24 hours in advance. 

7. Witnesses should be given ac- 
cess to official transcriptions of the tes- 
timony concerning them. 
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Congress and our Constitutional System 
(Continued from page 5) 


now gets above his regular salary is 
for travel to and from his home state 
The law allows him six round trips be- 
tween his home and Washington each 
year. 

In addition to his salary, a Represen- 
tative is allowed about $26,000 a year 
to pay his staff, which usually consists 
of an assistant and two or three secre- 
taries. He is also provided with a two- 
room suite of free office space in Wash- 
ington, plus an office in his home dis- 
trict. 

Each Representative is allowed 
$1,200 yearly for stationery, as well as 
free postage, allowance for long-dis- 
tance telephone calls and telegrams, 
low-cost life insurance 
free medical care and various other 
privileges. 

Senators have the same privileges 
and are paid the same salary as Repre- 
sentatives. But they are entitled to 
$64,500 a year for staff pay. A Sena- 
tor’s staff usually consists of about ten 
people. In addition, each Senator is 
provided with a three or four-room 
suite of offices in Washington, and an 
office in his home state. 

The Speaker of the House earns the 
same pay as the Vice-President of the 
United States-$45,000 a year. 


and peusions, 


7. Who is the presiding officer in 
each house? 

Senate: The Vice-President of the 
United States (elected every four years 
with the President) is automatically 
the President of the Senate. He is not 
one of the 96 members of the Senate 


and may vote only in case of a tie. 

The Senate elects a President pro 
tempore (for the time being) to serve 
as the presiding officer in the Vice- 
President's absence, or in the event that 
a Vice-President succeeds to the Presi- 
dency. 

House of Representatives: The pre- 
siding officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the Speaker. He is elected 
by the House at the beginning of each 
new Congress. The Speaker is entitled 
to all privileges of an ordinary mem- 
ber (including voting), but usually 
votes only in case of a tie, He is always 
a member of the majority party in the, 
House. 

The present Speaker is Sam Rayburn 
(Dem., Texas). He has served seven 
terms as Speaker, That's two terms 
longer than any other Speaker in U. S. 
history. (Henry Clay served five terms 
between 1812 and 1825.) 

The Speaker presides over sessions 
of the House, announces the order of 
business, and sees that members stick 
to that order. He may give the floor 
(privilege of speaking) to Representa- 
tives in any order he wishes. He also 
appoints the chairmen of temporary 
committees, 


Under the Law of Succession to the 
Presidency, adopted in 1947, the 
Speaker is second in line (after the 
Vice-President) to become President. 
Thus, if both the President and Vice- 
President die during their term of of- 
fice or are unable to serve, the Speaker 
becomes President. 





Lobbies 


(Continued from page 10) 


times organize mail and telegram cam- 
paigns to Congressmen—trying to give 
the impression that large numbers of 
voters support their program. They 
may distort facts to serve their pur- 
poses. 

Accordingly, Congress passed a spe- 
cial Lobbying Act in 1946. The Act 
requires the registration of all or- 
ganized groups and their agents who 
seek to influence legislation. An agent 
must file a report four times a year 
of his activities and expenditures. The 
clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the secretary of the Senate re- 
lease to the public a summary of these 
reports. Maximum penalties for vio- 
lation of the act are set at a $5,000 
fine, a year in prison, or both, 


The Big Spenders 
Last week-Congress released its most 
recent quarterly report, covering Octo- 


ber, November, and December, 1955. 
Organized labor groups reported expen- 
ditures of $72,416. Other big spenders 
included: farmers’ groups, $47,435; 
sugar interests, $45,417; pipeline and 
gas representatives, $43,700; American 
Medical Association, $29,446; Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, $14,457; 
American Trucking Association, $12,- 
567; National Association of Electric 
Companies, $24,178; National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, $10,345. 

Multiply these figures by four and 
you'll get an idea of how much each 
group spends annually. Reports for 
1954 show that about 400 organiza- 
tions spent at least $4,500,000. 

These figures indicate that lobbying 
has become a major “industry” in the 
U. S. The Washington telephone direc- 
of registered lobbyists. No wonder Con- 
gress new investigation is going to take 
a vear! 
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8. Does either house have any spe- 
cial powers? 


The Senate alone has the power to 
approve or disapprove major Presi- 
dential appointments (by majority 
vote). It also ratifies treaties made with 
foreign countries (by two-thirds vote), 

On the other hand, all bills concern- 
ing raising of money (taxes, duties, 
tariffs, etc.) must originate in the 
House of Representatives. 

If none of the candidates for Presi 
dent of the U. S. receives a majority of 
electoral votes, the House chooses the 
President from the three top candi 
dates. (This has happened only twice 
in our history. The House chose Jef 
ferson in 1800 and John Quincy Adams 
in 1824.) 


9. What is meant by “checks and 
balances” in Government? 

The men who wrote the Constitution 
felt that each branch of the Govern- 
ment should have certain checks over 
the other two—in order to balance the 
power and prevent any one branch 
from becoming too strong. 

Congress has these checks (or re- 
straints) on the President and the 
Courts, 

1. The Senate must approve the 
President's nominees for Cabinet posts, 
other high officers of the Executive 
Branch, ambassadors and ministers, and 
Federal court judges, This approval is 
called confirmation. 

2. The Senate must ratify treaties 
which the President negotiates with 
foreign countries. 

3. Congress may remove a President 
or a Federal judge from office for se- 
rious misconduct. This procedure is 
known as impeachment. In these cir 
cumstances, the House brings accusa 
tions against the official and the Senate 
sits as judge and jury in a trial to 
convict or clear him. 

4. Congress also holds a check over 
the lower Federal courts, through its 
power to create or eliminate them. 

5. In holding the “purse-strings” 
Congress exercises control over the 
President's activities. By refusing to 
appropriate funds, Congress can pre- 
vent the President from carrying out 
certain of his objectives. 


10. How are our territories repre- 
sented in Congress? 

Alaska and Hawaii are cach repre 
sented in the House by an elected 
Delegate. Puerto Rico has an elected 
Resident Commissioner, who also serves 
in the House. These three persons have 
the right to speak on the floor of the 
House, but they do not have the all- 
important right to vote. (See news 
story Feb, 16 issue on Alaska’s plan to 
elect two “Senators” and one “Repre- 
sentative” to Congress next November.) 








Peace Atoms on the Way 


President Eisenhower has marked 
as “available for sale or lease” 
$1,000,000,000 worth of uranium 
235. His aim: to spur the peaceful 
production of atomic energy in the 
U.S. and abroad. 


Uranium 235 is the material used 
to produce atomic energy. 

About 88,000 pounds of uranium 
235 will be released for peaceful 
use. This amount, if used to make 
atom bombs, would be enough to 
devastate several thousand cities the 
size of Hiroshima, Japan (first city 
destroyed by an atom bomb in 
World War II). 

Under the President's plan, this 
uranium would be made to do the 
work of more than 200,000,000,000 
tons of coal-producing energy for 
homes and factories the world over. 

The President attached a few sig- 
nificant strings to his plan. He speci- 
fied that none of the uranium was to 
go to the Soviet Union or its satel- 
lites. And he excluded “nations 
which are presently producing ura- 
nium 235"—which includes Great 
Britain and Canada. 

What's Behind It: On December 
8, 1953, in his “Atoms for Peace” 


plan, President Eisenhower first pro- 
posed that the nations of the world 
“pool” their atomic information for 
peace instead of war. The plan was 
announced in a speech before the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
One result of this proposal was a 
conference held last August. Scien- 
tists and observers from 72 nations 
met at Geneva, Switzerland, to dis- 
cuss ways in which the atom could 
be put to work to serve mankind. 
(See news, Sept. 22, 1955 issue.) 


U.S. ACTIONS vs. RED WORDS 

To date, 14 projects for producing 
atomic power in the U.S. by private 
industry have been announced, Our 
Government has also signed atomic 
energy agreements with 29 foreign 
nations. Most of these agreements 
provide for help in building atomic 
reactors and training nuclear scien- 
tists. (Reactors are devices which 
burn uranium and other fissionable 
materials. The heat produced can be 
used to turn water into steam. The 
steam, in turn, can be put to work 
to generate electric vive Be 

All along, however, there been 
no promise from our Government 



































































that U-235 would be available to 
fuel these private and foreign re- 
actors. 

Recently, the Soviet Union has 
gotten into the act—vocally. The 
Reds have been lavish in their prom- 
ise to supply other nations with both 
reactors and U-235 to fuel them. 

Then, on February 21, Russia's 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin told the 
world that his country “leads all 
other nations in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy.” 

Within 24 hours, Mr. Eisenhower 
answered the Soviet boast. He let 
U.S. actions speak louder than So- 
viet words. He released 44 tons of 
uranium 235. 

The President said licensed U.S. 
producers would receive 44,000 
pounds. An equal amount would 
be set aside for shipment abroad. 
“Additional supplies,” said Mr. 
Eisenhower, would “be made availa- 
ble...in the future.” 

Will all this U-235 be released in 
one sweeping avalanche? The an- 
swer is no. The chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), 
Lewis L. Strauss, cautioned that it 
might be “many years” before all the 
88,000 pounds. could be put to use. 

The reasons: We must first train 
technologists from other countries in 
the use of atomic materials. This we 
are already doing at the AEC’s plant 
at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Also, we 
must decide how much uranium to 
lease and how much to sell, All the 
uranium released for vse in the U.S., 
says the AEC, will \> leased, not 
sold, (Uranium cost. $25 a gram, or 
around $12,000 a pound.) 


12-NATION A-CONFERENCE 


Furthermore, our Government 
wants to set up “prudent safeguards” 
(to use the President's words) that 
the uranium will be used only for 
peaceful purposes. 

The atom also made news last 
week in the following ways: 

PIn Washington, a 12-nation com- 
mittee began work drafting plans for 
an international atomic energy 
agency. President Eisenhower pro- 
posed such an agency in his 1953 
“Atoms for Peace” plan. Now the 
United Nations is putting his idea to 
work. This marks the first time the 





U.N. has called a conference to set 
up a special agency to deal with the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Participating in the conference are: 
the United States, Soviet Russia, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Brazil, India, Portu- 
gal, South Africa, and Great Britain. 
These nations were chosen by the 
U.N. because they are the world’s 
major producers of uranium ore or 
the U-235 refined from the ore. After 
the conference concludes, probably 
next week, the committee's work will 
be presented to all 84 member- 
nations of the U.N. for approval. 
>In New York, another AEC spokes- 
man announced that uranium re- 
serves in the U.S. are no longer a 
problem. Jesse C. Johnson, director 
of the AEC’s division of raw mate- 
rials, said uranium prospecting has 
attracted more people than any other 
mining venture since the California 
gold rush of 1849. As a result, both 
the U.S. and Canada have “more... 
than was expected from the [whole] 
free world only a few years ago.” 
PIn Norway, that country’s defense 
ministry announced it had recorded 
a Russian nuclear explosion some- 
time between Jan. 23 and Feb. 7. 
PIn Washington, the AEC an- 
nounced that, weather permitting, a 
new series of atom tests would get 
under way late this month in the Pa- 
cific. The tests will be the most ex- 
tensive yet held by the U.S. AEC 
Chairman Lewis Strauss disclosed 
that new, top secret atomic arms 
would be included in the tests. 


Italy’s President Visits 
President Giovanni Gronchi of 


italy is making a goodwill tour of 
the United States and Canada. 


Mr. Gronchi is the first Italian 
chief of state (president or king) ever 
to visit North America. His visit is 
symbolic of the bonds which unite 
the United States and Canada with 
their Italian allies. abc 

During his stay in Washington as 
the guest of President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Gronchi discussed Italy's politi-, 
cal and economic problems with 
high Administration officials. He 
also was scheduled to speak before 
a joint session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

President Gronchi, who is 68, was 
elected to a seven-year term last 
year as Italy's President by the 
Italian parliament. He is a left-wing 


(but not pro-Communist) Christian 
Democrat. His party controls the 
Italian government. 

In Italy, as in France, the role of 
the president is usually that of a 
figurehead. He officially represents 
the state, but hds little actual power. 
Real power is in the hands of the 
prime minister. Mr. Gronchi, how- 
ever, is not satisfied to sit back. He 
wants to have an active hand in 
Italy's foreign affairs. That explains 
his visit to the U.S. 


Foreign Policy Debated 

United States foreign policy has 
become the subject of heated de- 
bate in the Senate. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, just back from a 10-day va- 
cation in the balmy climate of the 
Caribbean, was queried closely by 
the Democratic majority of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The questions dealt with the direc- 
tion of U.S. foreign policy. 

These were the topics 
discussion: 
>What is U.S. policy on shipment of 
arms to Israel and the Arab nations 
in the Middle East? Specifically, 
what was the State Department ex- 
planation for the “off-again, on- 
again” delivery of 18 light tanks to 
Saudi Arabia two weeks ago? (See 
news item in March 8 issue.) 

PAre the Russians really willing to 
accept “peaceful coexistence”? Or 
have the recent “sweetness and 


under 
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light” speeches made by the Red 
bosses in Moscow been aimed at 
lulling the free world to sleep, so the 
Reds can win world control without 
resorting to war? 
Are the Russians winning or losing 
the cold war? 
>How will the United States meet 
the challenge of Russia's expanding 
economic and technical assistance to 
the world’s underdeveloped nations? 
This is a field that has been domi- 
nated by America since the end of 
World War LI. 

Secretary Dulles answered 
questioners as follows: 


his 


Arms for the Middle East 


Mr. Dulles stated that -United 
States policy toward Israel and its 
Arab neighbors is one of “friendly 
impartiality.” He was aware of the 
hostility on both sides between the 
Arab nations and Israel. (This hos- 
tility has existed ever since the Arab- 
Israel war in 1948.) But he insisted 
that any large shipment of arms to 
Israel (requested by the Israeli am- 
bassador to the U.S.) would only set 
off a dangerous arms race between 
the Arab nations and Israel. 

Communist weapons have already 
been sent to Egypt by Red Czecho- 
slovakia. A policy of aid to Israel 
might therefore push the Arab na- 
tions into the waiting embrace of the 
Communist bloc. 

Mr. Dulles defended our shipment 
of 18 light tanks to Saudi Arabia by 
saying it did not endanger Israel in 


United Pres: 


COLD WAR VOLUNTEERS—Co-eds at University of IMlinois, Chicago, serve as guinea 
pigs in tests being made for Army to find cause of common cold, Researcher checks 
reactions as girls huddle in “cold chamber,” where temperature can be dropped 
to 19 degrees. Test program began 1953, will continue six more months. 
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any way. He said it helped maintain 
good relations with a nation which 
provided us with vital oil (for the 
NATO Western alliance) and an im- 
portant air base, 

Some Democrats disagreed. They 
criticized the State Department for 
not selling defensive weapons to Is- 
rael—particularly jet fighters—to 
balance growing Arab air strength. 


Red Switch in Policy 


Secretary Dulles said the Russian 
Communist leaders have seen their 
threats of force collapse in the face 
of the “granite” Western strength. 
He stated that the new “peaceful” 
party line laid down in Moscow may 
move Russia gradually closer to the 
Western nations. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, Dem- 
ocrat of Minnesota, criticized that 
analysis of Russia's new line. He 
warned that Soviet Communist lead- 
ers follow zigzag tactics toward their 
goal of world domination. 


The Cold War 


Mr. Dulles said the Russians are 
losing the Cold War, and they know 
it. He stated, “One thing is certain. 
The unity of the Free World has 
caused the Soviet policy to fail, and 
right today they are trying to figure 
out a better one... they are having 
to revise their whole program.” 


Russian Economic Challenge 


Referring to Red moves to give 
economic assistance to underdevel- 
oped areas of the world, Secretary 
Dulles said: “They are playing our 
game ... If we can't beat them at our 
game, we ought to be ashamed...” 

Later, in a Philadelphia speech, 
Mr. Dulles asked Congress for 


$1,800,000,000 to be spent in the . 


“economic cold war” against Russia. 
Critics of the State Department 
did not remain silent for long. Sena- 
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Destination: Stratosphere 


Army's largest guided missile that has 
flown, the Redstone, is being lowered to 
launching platform at Redstone Army 
Arsenal, Alabama. Mobile crane has a 
90-foot boom. The missile is about 60 
feet long, five feet in diameter, It is 
reported to have range of 200 to 300 
miles, and is said to be forerunner of 
1,500-mile missile, Rocket is being 
fueled from trucks at right. 








tor John J, Sparkman, Democrat of 
Alabama, accused the Administra- 
tion of “lacking a program.” He said 
our lack of planning was “an open in- 
vitation” to Russian penetration. 
Both the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans say they would like to 
keep foreign policy out of the coming 
presidential campaign as a partisan 
issue. However, with the political 
thermometer in Washington reaching 
a fever point, this may be impossible. 


Is U.S. Unhealthy? President 
Eisenhower's heart specialist says that 
the United States has become one of 
the most “unhealthy” countries in the 
world, Why? “Soft living” is to blame, 
according to Dr. Paul Dudley White. 
“There are too many young people dy- 
ing of heart disease,” says Dr. White. 
“We need to get back to the more 
vigorous, rugged life. Work has been 
wrongly blamed [for heart disease.” 


TV Screen to Replace Mechanics? 
An electronics device, using the prin- 
ciple of television, has been developed 
to pinpoint engine defects in automo- 
biles. The device, tested in New York 
last week, can find, in a matter of min- 
utes, ailments that would require hours 
for a mechanic to locate. 

The new device resembles a porta- 
ble TV receiver and has two clip-on 
leads that are clamped to the ignition 
system of the engine. Defects are re- 






light on the tube. 

The device can detect nearly all 
ignition troubles, including fouled, mis- 
firing, open or shorted sparkplugs; de- 
fective coils, condensers, wiring, and 
switches; and worn distributor, cam, 
and shaft bearings. Want one? Units 
sell for $725. 


Park Your Car Automatically. A 
newly-patented apparatus promises to 
make parking an auto the easiest thing 
in the world, according to its inventor. 
A steering control attached to the car's 
speedometer does the work. All the 
driver has to do is pull up alongside 
the car ahead, shift the gears into re- 
verse, then flip two switches. The de- 
vice swings the wheel to the right and— 
when the auto has moved back far 
enough—to the left. The car ends up 
squarely beside the curb. 


Cosmic “Sun” Showers Disrupt Ra- 
dio, An immense gas explosion on the 
surface of the sun—estimated to equal 
the force of “a million hydrogen bombs” 
—showered the earth with the greatest 
bombardment of radio-disrupting cos- 
mic rays ever recorded. The radio- 
active cosmic rays (atomic nuclear 
particles from outer space) were not 
harmful to human life, since most of 
the rays were destroyed in collisions 
with the earth’s atmosphere. But the 
“sun shower” so crippled radio com- 
munication that a British submarine 
could not make contact with its base. It 
was reported lost until the storm let up. 
Radio contact between London and 
New York was blacked out for hours. 


Europe's Cold Wave Sticking. As we 
went to press, Europe entered its fifth 
week of killing cold. The death toll so 
far is more than a thousand persons in 
the worst winter in many decades. Bliz- 
zards cut off travel in many areas. 
Wolves were reported on the prowl in 
one Belgian town. German weather 
forecasters said a new Siberian cold 
wave was on its way. 


¢ o 
Quick wa Z 
ON THE ~ NEWS 
. 1. Identify these names in the news: 
(a) Giovanni Gronchi; (b) Lewis L. 
Strauss; (c) John Foster Dulles. 

2. Who said: “The unity of the free 
world has caused Soviet policy to fail 
. . » They [Russians] are playing our 
game now. If we can't beat them at 
our game, we ought to be ashamed.” 
(a) President Eisenhower; (b) Adlai 
Stevenson; (c) John Foster Dulles; (d) 
Nikolai Bulganin. 


Why are the electric companies increasing the supply of electricity ? 
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Because electricity may be the driver! One day your car 
may speed along an electric superhighway, its speed and 
steering automatically controlled by electronic devices em- 
bedded in the road. Highways will be made safe—by elec- 
tricity! No trafic jams, no collisions, no driver fatigue. 


Because of new jobs you will be doing electrically! You 
may be a skilled electronics specialist operating a giant pro- 
duction line, or even a complete plant, through electric auto- 
mation. Work will be more interesting. Many routine jobs 
will be done automatically, freeing workers for better jobs. 


Because TV “screens” may hang on your walls! Every 
room in your home may have its own television “screen” 
that hangs on the wall like a picture. A single master set, 
centrally located, may bring as many different programs 
into your home as there are wall screens to receive them. 


Because sidewalks may do the “walking”! You may 
move along ramps, walkways, subways, even sidewalks on 
electrically driven conveyors. You will arrive at your desti- 
nation twice as fast with half the effort. Congestion at street 
corners may be avoided with elevated crossover conveyors. 


AND BECAUSE electricity will be used by more people to do the things it’s doing now— 
such as drying clothes, air conditioning homes, washing dishes. 


America’s more than 400 independent electric light and power companies are already 


building the new power plants and lines that will make these wider uses of electricity 
possible. They are building at a rate of more than 2 billion dollars a year. By 1965 
these companies will be producing twice as much electricity as they are today. Your life 
in the future will be more exciting and interesting because of this work being done right 
now by America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies”. 


*Names on request from this magazine 





Malaya Comes of Age 


Independence is on the horizon after four centuries of colonial rule 


AST December, in a heavily-guard- 

4 ed schoolhouse near the edge of 
the jungle in the British colony of Ma- 
laya, a dramatic meeting took place 
between two rival leaders. 

One of the leaders was Chin Peng, 
33-year-old Communist guerrilla chief- 
tain. He has been dubbed “the most 
hated and feared mam-in all Malaya.” 
For eight years his guerrilla army had 
fought a hit-and-run war in a bloody 
attempt to set up a Red regime. Now, 
with his forces cut to ribbons by Brit- 
ish troops and Malayan police, Chin 
Peng was asking for peace. The Red 
guerrillas had been reduced from 8,000 
to an estimated 3,000, 

Facing the Red chieftain across the 
conference table was his arch enemy, 
Tengku (Prince) Abdul Rahman, the 
chief minister of the Federation of Ma- 
laya. Rahman is a patriotic nationalist 

a man who has struggled constantly, 
but peaceably, for Malayan indepen- 
dence, 

But though Rahman dislikes British 
colonial rule, he opposes Red tyranny 
even more. He does not want Malaya 
to achieve self-government only to be 
strangled in the tentacles of the Com- 
munist octopus. 


Peace Talks Doomed 


The peace discussions between the 
two men were doomed to failure. 

Chin Peng, employing treacherous 
Red tactics and double-talk, offered to 
have his men lay down their arms if 
the following conditions were met: 

1. The Communist Party (now out- 
lawed) was to be legally recognized. 

2. Terrorists were not to be held 
responsible for their acts. (These have 
included sabotage, arson, torture of 
innocent people, and cold-blooded mur- 
der. The guerrillas have taken a toll 
of 10,000 lives on both sides and 
drained Malaya’s economy of more 
than $250,000,000. ) 

5. Reds were to be free to join poli- 
tical organizations or form new politi- 
cal parties. (This would give the Reds 
an Opportunity to get a foothold in 
legitimate political parties. ) 

But Rahman refused to take orders 
from what he called “a foreign move- 
. of violence and hatred. . . 
directed from without and with very 
little support from within.” Instead, 
he demanded that the Communists*sur- 
render completely or risk being wiped 
out. 


Chin Peng stalked back to his jungle 


ment 


hideaway, saying “We will never sur- 
render.” Before going, he left one loop- 
hole. He promised to quit fighting if 
the Malayan government were given 
greater control of its own affairs. 

Last month Great Britain gave the 
Malayans a greater measure of self- 
government and promised them inde- 
pendence by August 1, 1957. It is now 
up to the Reds to decide whether or 
not to quit fighting. 

Now let us take a closer look at 
Malaya and see why this area in South- 
east Asia is so important. 

Malaya, 51,000 square miles in area 
(about the size of Florida), is a. 500- 
mile-long, tongue-shaped peninsula. One 
of the world’s greatest ports and mili- 
tary installations—the British crown col- 
ony of Singapore—is at its southern- 


‘most tip (see map). 


Rubber and Tin 


Four fifths of Malaya is covered by 
dense jungle, pelted by heavy rains. 
A mile-high spine of mountains extends 
down the middle of the country, with 
the land along the east coast mostly 
low and flat. Malayan meteorologists 
seldom make mistakes in their predic- 
tions: Hot and humid today, tomor- 
row, next week, and all year round. 

Malaya’s sticky climate may be un- 
comfortable, but it’s fine for rubber 
trees, Rubber is one of Malaya’s key 
resources, One third of the world’s 
natural rubber and one third of its tin 
come from Malaya. 

When the rubber and tin markets 
are booming and prices are high, prof- 


its and wages shoot up. The people's 
standard of living (one of the highest 
in the Far East) rises accordingly. 

But when demand slackens off and 
prices plummet, Malaya’s economy 
takes a nose dive. Malayans then find 
themselves unable to import the food 
and manufactured goods they must 
have to live. Malaya grows only 40 
per cent of the rice it needs, 

Malaya’s economy can be summed 
up in two words: rubber and tin. The 
same two words are also the key to 
why Malaya’s population consists of 
fewer Malays (the original inhabi- 
tants) than “outsiders” (Chinese, In- 
dians, and others). 

Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, when the British in Malaya 
began to grow rubber and exploit the 
tin mines, workers were needed. But 
the Malays did not want to labor on 
the big rubber plantations or in the 
mines. They preferred tc remain small 
farmers or fishermen, or raise their own 
small groves of rubber trees (there are 
400,000 rubber “small-holders” in Ma- 
laya). So workers were brought in from 
China and India. 

Today, more than 40 per cent of 
Malaya’s total population of 6,000,000 
are Chinese. More than 10 per cent 
are Indians. Together, they outnumber 
the Malays. 


Chinese vs. Malays 


Many of the Chinese (who cling 
tightly to their own culture) did not 
remain simple laborers. Some became 
shopkeepers and businessmen. At pres- 


Wide World photo 


Tengky Abdul Rahman (right), minister of Malaya, shakes hands with Alan Lennox- 
Boyd, British Secretary for Colonies. Malaya will achieve independence in 1957. 





ent, Chinese control much of Malaya’s 
commercial life. This fact, plus the dif- 
ferences in culture and in religion (the 
Malays are Moslems, while the Chinese 
are Taoists or Buddhists), has fos- 
tered bad feeling between the races. 

However, this hostility may be on 
the way out. A strong cementing force 
was the elections held last year, the 
first nation-wide elections ever held in 
Malaya. Helicopters, elephants, swift 
runners, and chugging river launches 
carried ballot boxes to the most re- 
mote areas. The motto was “Every- 
body vote.” And just about every voter 
did—Malayans, Chinese, and Indians. 

The results were a great victory for 
Malayan unity and a crippling blow 
against the Reds. The Alliance party, 
a combination of powerful Malay, Chi- 
nese, and Indian groups, by putting 
aside their mutual distrust, won in a 
landslide. They were given 85 per cent 
of the 1,000,000 votes cast and cap- 
tured 51 out of the 52 seats in parlia- 
ment:that were vacant. Leadership of 
the party was given to Tengku Abdul 
Rahman. Opposition political parties, 
which had tried to stir up the Malays 
against the Chinese, were crushed. 

What did this crucial election mean 
to Malaya? 

1. First, it meant that the Red guer- 
rillas could no longer claim to be fight- 
ing for liberation from British colonial- 
ism. 

2. The newly-elected government, 
backed by a united nation, was able 
to insist on a speed-up in the Britisa 
time-table for granting Malaya full in- 
dependence. Britain agreed to grant 
the Malayans dominion status within 
the British Commonwealth. As a fully 
independent nation, Malaya could with- 
draw from the Commonwealth if it 
wished, but membership would offer 
many economic and security advan- 
tages. 

3. The hostilities between the Ma- 
lays and the Chinese had not proved 
stronger than their desire for indepen- 
dence. If the cooperation between the 
peoples of Malaya could be continued, 
the country could count on a bright 
future. 


Problems Ahead 


With independence in the offing, 
Malaya still has many problems: 

The terrorist war coytiuues. And even 
if the Reds decide to give up, they 
can be counted on to cause trouble 
for a long time to come 

The Federation of Malaya consists 
of nine princely states and the British 
settlements of Penang and Malacca. 
Che nine princely states are ruled by 
sultans (with the help of British ad- 
visers who will leave shortly). Each 
princely state has its own system of 
laws and its own requirements for citi- 








Henior Scholastic map 


Malaya, about area of Florida, is 500 miles long, has about 6,000,000 people. 


zenship. This may be a problem in 
unifying the country. 

The Alliance coalition contains many 
factions with different political, eco- 
nomic, and social outlooks. There may 
be dissension within its ranks. 

The problem of animosity among 
the races still exists. Most Chinese and 
Indians, despite long residence or evén 
birth in Malaya, are not citizens and 
do not have the right to vote. Un- 
doubtedly they will now strongly in- 
sist on equal rights. The Malays, in a 
controlling position politically, may re- 
fuse to grant these rights, 

The Malays want schooling that 
stresses “one nation, one people, one 


language.” The Chinese, who send their 
children to their own private schools 
desire to preserve their ties with old 
Chinese culture, 

An important decision must be made 
concerning the eventual joining of Sin 
gapore to Malaya. Eighty per cent of 
Singapore's 1,250,000 people are Chi 
nese. A union of Malaya and the giant 
seaport is economically desirable. But 
it would tip the population balance in 
favor of the Chinese—4,000,000 Chi 
nese to only 3,000,000 Malays. 

The problems facing Malaya are in- 
deed complicated, But there is every 
reason to believe that the Malayans 
will suceed in solving them 
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Singapore —Gibraltar of the Far East 


strikes and riots, There is great danger 
that when the British leave, Singapore 
may go Red, 

Singapore is the gateway to Malaya 
shipped 


Only half a mile of water separates 
the 217-square-mile isle of Singapore 

Britain's Far Eastern Gibraltar—from 
Malaya on the mainland. Here, in a 
nutshell, is the story of Singapore and 
its 1,250,000 people: 

This green, diamond-shaped island, 
lying just north of the equator, is 27 
miles long by 14 miles wide. Almost 
a million of the island’s people live in 
the city of Singapore, Asia's greatest 
commercial and shipping center. The 
British have made Singapore their key 
naval and military base in the Far East. 

The population is mainly Chinese. 
Eight out of every ten inhabitants were 
born in China or are children of Chi- 
nese parents. Many are victims of Red 
China’s propaganda. In recent years 
Singapore has been the scene of many 


Malaya’s rubber and tin are 
out through the great port. Singapore 
is also the “warehouse” of Southeast 
Asia. Goods from all over the 
are unloaded, stored, and, shipped from 
the port. 

Capital of the Straits Settlements (of 
Malaya) for Singapore be 
came a separate British Crown Colony 
in 1946. Since then, the people of the 
great port have pressed for indepen 
dence. 

With Malaya promised independence 
for next year, Singapore will certainly 
insist on the same treatment 
very long 


world 


decades 


before 













Diu you ever wish you were a 
hermit? Did you ever get so disa 
— with other people that you'd 
ike to find a place where you could 
live all alone and have nothing to do 
with anybody else? 

Probably everybody has felt that 
way at some time or another. And 
once in a while someone actually tries 
it. But he always finds out that it 
won't work, 

For you can’t turn your back on 
society. You have to live with other 
pearte. And we would all be a lot 

stter off if we thought a little more 
about how to get along with others. 

Man is a social animal. Most of us 
would find it hard to survive if we 
didn’t have help fronmr other people. 

You might think a farmer comes 
close to being independent these days. 
In the old p bee a farmer raised his 
own food, made his own clothes, and 
built a house with lumber from the 
forest nearby. 

But modern farmers, except in 
poorer countries, are depending more 
and more on other people for such 
things. They may still raise some of 
their own food, but certainly not all 
of it. They go to town to buy their 
clothes, and they wouldn't be very 


happy in a log cabin with none of the 
rn conveniences. Those of us 
who are not farmers depend on other 
a oy all of those things. 
sr people grow the food you 
eat, harvest it, prepare it, pack it, 
store it, ship it, and display it con- 
veniently so you can select what you 
want when you want it. 

Other people raise cotton, flax or 
wool-bearing sheep—or make rayon, 
nylon, dacron or other synthetic 
fibers—and still other people weave 
cloth. More people fashion the cloth 
into something else, and help all along 
the line till you finally get the benefit 
of their work in the form of a new 
suit, blanket, or something else made 
of cloth. 


Your Home 


Your home is the product of the 
work of throngs of other people, 
some of them specialists or artists in 
their fields. The wood starts out as 
trees, which have to be felled and 
hauled to mills, where they are cut 
into boards. All the metal things, like 
nails or pots and pans or water faucets 

rst as crude ore out 


have to be d 
of the ground, smelted and refined, 
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and then cast or machined. And this 
applies not only to the house itself 
but to all its contents—furniture, 
appliances, books, pictures, etc. 

All these things are necessities, 
but your dependence on others doesn’t 
stop there. How about your recrea- 
tion? Well, let’s consider what most 
people use for recreation nowadays. 

ake the autorgobile. That's prob- 
ably as compact an example of the 
combined efforts of many people as 
you could find. Each different metal 
steel, copper, aluminum, etc.——comes 
to us from a different industry and 
represents the work of thousands of 
people. The same thing is true of the 
glass in the windows and windshield, 
of the rubber used to make you com- 
fortable and give you a quiet ride, of 
the fabric for the upholstery, of the 
acid in the storage battery, of the 
plastic in the steering wheel, of the 
wood, the paper, the cardboard, and 
the paint. 

What's true of automobiles is par- 
ticularly true of radios and TV sets. 
Not only do other people make the 
actual sets which you use in your 
home, but they also provide the enter- 
tainment and put it on the air so you 
can tune it in when you want it. 











If you prefer to go to the movies, 
or if you are fortunate enough to be 
able to attend stage presentations or 
hear “live” concerts, you are obtain- 
i your entertainment from the 
efforts of artists better by far than 
any king could command only a few 
hundred years ago. 


Social Activities 


When it comes to social activities, 
everybody knows we depend on 
others. A fraternity or a club is just 
an organization of people who have 
sotietbing in common. If you go out 
to a dance or play records, again 
you're depending on others for your 
entertainment. And the same thing is 
true of sports, unless you go in for 
something solitary, like weight-lift- 
ing. And even then somebody has to 
make the weights for you; you 
wouldn't be happy with something as 
simple as stones. 

You're particularly dependent on 
other people when it comes to matters 
of self-improvement. Your reading 
represents the combined efforts of 
authors, artists, publishers, and 
printers. You work with others while 
you're at school, for example, whether 
you re in the classroom, the shop, or 
the gym. 

Yes, man is a social animal. His 
history is a story of his social growth 
—co-operating more and more with 
other people. And the fact that man’s 
history hasn't always been a happy or 








a peaceful one proves that we still 
have much to sab about getting 
along with our neighbors, whether 
next door or across the ocean. 

‘ach of us benefits from civiliza- 
tion. We each contribute something 

or ought to—and we each receive 
something in return. That’s just 
another way of saying we work for 
a living. It’s a matter of social team- 
work. Such teamwork gives you your 
food, your clothes, your home and 
your recreation. 

But the practical advantages of 
getting along with other people are 
not the only ones. There are also 
spiritual advantages. 

Many people believe that man 
reaches the greatest heights of his 


_ such an important part in 





development through his spiritual 
relationships with his fellow men. It 
is this type of thinking which plays 
the ideals 
of Christianity—and all the great 
religions. Their teachings tell us to 
love one another, to love our neigh- 
bors, to love our enemies. 

But aside from the teachings of 
religion, we have the instincts and 
urgings of our everyday life to lead 
us in the direction of sociability. It is 
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natural and normal for us to want 
friends. From our friends we obtain, 
among other things, the comfort, the 
liking, and the admiration we all need. 
That's why Dale Carnegie’s book, 
“How to Win Friends and Influence 
People,” was such a best seller. 

Being social-minded is just being 
friendly. From the intimate associa- 
tions of our loved ones and close 
friends to the feeling of brotherhood 
with all men, everywhere, no matter 
what their color, their race, of their 
creed, the difference is only a matter 
of degree. 

Qur social contacts start with the 
home and widen out through the 
neighborhood, the community, the 
region, and the nation to all men, 
everywhere. We can all do something 
about it—about getting along better 
with other people. 


Friendliness 


The first and obvious thing you 
need is just plain friendliness. This is 
the most important quality necessary 
to get along with people—people in 
your atiethecbanl: at school, and 
elsewhere in your community from 
day to day. 

ut getting along with other people 
means more than just being friendly. 
Each of us profits greatly from 
civilization, and each of us has an 
obligation to give something in return 
for what we have received. Locally, 








our contribution to society takes the 
form of activity in civic affairs. 

Civic affairs, in a broad sense, are 
wide in scope. They include such 
things as neighborhood activities, 
church work, and participation in 
things going on at school in addition 
to acelon English, math, and sci- 
ence. They also include being just 
plain law-abiding. 

Another activity in which you 
should some day take part is politics. 
All politics amounts to is getting 
together with other people to decide 
the rules and regulations we need to 
follow to get along with each other 
peaceably and harmoniously. 


Business 


Finally each one of us, unless he is 
revented by physical or mental 
alten. becomes involved in busi- 
ness sooner or later. Whether you go 
in for farming, teaching, running a 
gas station, clerking in a store, work- 
ing for industry, or serving in politics, 
to mention just a few, you will be 
“in business.” 

Earning a living means working 
for somebody else. And it also means 
having other people work for you. 

You'll get more for your work by 
being able to get along well with the 
people you work for, or with. If you 
are hard to get along with, they ma 
not want you around, Even ta | 
you know how to do the work you 
have to do, you'll have more success 
at it if you get along well with the 
people you work with. 















Yes, it pays to get along with 
others. It pays dividends in the ma- 
terial things you need. And it also 
pays spiritual dividends. It may well 
be that we reach the greatest heights 
of our spiritual development through 
the oy cr of such simple svinsigles 


as the Golden Rule. 


Progress ls Qur Most Important Product 
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N THE third night of hunger, Noni 

thought of the dog. Nothing of 
flesh and blood lived upon the float- 
ing ice island with its towering berg 
except those two, 

In the breakup, Noni had lost his 
sled, his food, his furs, even his knife. 
He had saved only Nimuk, his great 
devoted husky. And now the two, ma 
rooned on the ice, eyed each other 
warily—each keeping his distance. 

Nont's love for Nimuk was real, very 
real~as real as hunger and cold nights 
and the gnawing pain of his injured 
leg in its homemade brace. But the men 
of his village killed their dogs when 
food was scarce, didn't they? And 
without thinking twice about it. 

And Nimuk, he told himself,, when 
hungry enough would seek food. “One 
of us will soon be eating the other,” 
Noni thought. “So...” 

He could not kill the dog with his 
bare hands, Nimuk was powerful, and 
much fresher than he. A weapon, then, 
was essential. 

Removing his mittens, he unstrapped 
the brace from his leg. When he had 
hurt his leg a few weeks before, he 
had fashioned the brace from bits of 
harness and two thin strips of iron 

Kneeling now, he wedged one of the 
strips into a crack in the ice, 
and began to rub the other against it 
with firm, slow strokes. 

Nimuk watched him intently, and it 
seemed to Noni that the dog's eyes 
glowed more brightly as night waned. 

He worked on, trying not to remem 
ber why. The slab of iron had an edge 


iron 


Reprinted by permission from the Ameri- 
can Magazine. Copyright, 1942, by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 


Two 
Were Left 


By HUGH B. CAVE 


Nimuk had been Noni’s 
most devoted husky—now 
it was kill or be killed 


now. It had begun to take shape. Day- 
light found his task completed. 

Noni pulled the finished knife from 
the ice and thumbed its edge. The sun’s 
glare, reflected from it, stabbed at his 
eyes and momentarily blinded him. 

Noni steeled himself. 

“Here, Nimuk!” he called softly. 

The dog suspiciously watched him. 

“Come here,” Noni called. 

Nimuk came closer. Noni read fear 
in the animal's gaze. He read hunger 
and suffering in the dog's labored 
breathing and awkward, dragging 
crouch. His heart wept. He hated him- 
self and fought against it. 

Closer Nimuk came, wary of his in 
tentions. Now Noni felt a thickening in 
his throat. He saw the dog's eyes and 
they were wells of suffering. 

Now! Now was the time to strike! 

A great sob shook Noni’s kneeling 
body. He cursed the knife. He swayed 
blindly, flung the weapon far trom 
him. With empty hands outstretched 
he stumbled toward the dog, and fell. 

The dog growled ominously as he 
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warily circled the boy’s body. And now 
Noni was sick with fear. 

In flinging away the knife, he had 
left himself defenseless. He was too 
weak to crawl after it now. He was at 
Nimuk’s mercy, and Nimuk was hun- 
gry. 
The dog had circled him and was 
creeping up from behind. Noni heard 
the rattle of saliva in the savage throat. 

He shut his eyes, praying that the 
attack might be swift. He felt the dog’s 
feet against his leg, the hot rush of 
Nimuk’s breath against his neck. A 
scream gathered in the boy's throat. 

Then he felt the dog's hot tongue 
caressing his face. 

Noni’s eyes opened, incredulously 
staring. Crying softly, he thrust out 
an arm and drew the dog’s head down 
against his own. . . . 

The plane came out of the south an 
hour later. Its pilot, a young man of 
the coast patrol, looked down and saw 
the large floating floe, with the berg 
rising from its center. And he saw some 
ing flashing. 

It was the sun gleaming on some- 
thing shiny, which moved. His curiosity, 
aroused, the pilot banked his ship and 
descended, circling the floe. Now he 
saw, in the shadow of the peak of ice, 
a dark, still shape that appeared to be 
human. Or were there two shapes? 

He set his ship down in a water 
lane and investigated. There were two 
shapes, boy and dog. The boy was 
unconscious but alive. The dog whined 
feebly but was too weak to move: 

The gleaming object which had 
trapped the pilot's attention was a 
crudely fashioned knife, stuck point 
first into the ice a little distance away, 
and quivering in the wind. 
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It’s a great year for snapshots with 





New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film! 





Good News! New Ansco 
All-Weather Pan costs no more 
than ordinary snapshot film. 
And you save when you buy the 
3-roll Economy Pak. Each 

roll climate-proof packed to 
maintain freshness. 
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The first 
“controlled contrast” 
black-and-white film 

for snapshot cameras 


Now, there’s a snapshot film that 
“sees” your pets just as you see them 
in your own back yard! It’s called 
Ansco All-Weather Pan Film... and it's 
the first “controlled contrast” film. 


Ansco All-Weather Pan... an entirely 
new kind of snapshot film... reproduces 
all the colors of nature in proper 
balance with one another. Traditional 
snapshot film is actually “‘color blind” 
to red. It shows red almost as black 

as black itself. This spoils the color 
contrast of your pictures... puts them 
on the dark, unnatural side. 


But New Ansco All-Weather Pan 
reproduces all colors in proper contrast, 
Red lips, pink cheeks, red glints in the 
hair, red tones in nature all photograph 
soft, warm, and lifelike! 


With New Ansco All-Weather Pan 

in your camera your pictures have a 
delightfully “natural” look. You'll like 
them better... and so will your friends} 


Note to color fans: for crisper, more 
natural color results . . . even in dim light 
... use New, High-Speed Anscochrome. 
This amazing new color film is actually 
3 times faster than traditional films. 

It’s a great outdoor film. Works wonders 
indoors with blue flashbulbs. Ask for it 


. . at your nearby Ansco dealer's. 


Ansco 


The House of Photographic Firsts 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
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Tips on good habits for good health 


If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray; “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problems 
of greatest interest will be discussed in 
this column, 


The Question: Boy 


©. Does grapefruit juice have fewer 
calories than orange, pineapple, or 
other fruit juices? 


A. Yes, somewhat. This is how the 
popular fruit juices compare with each 
other in calories, per 8-oz. cupful: 
fresh unsweetened grapefruit juice—87; 
fresh orange juice—108; canned pine- 
apple juice—121; canned prune juice— 
170, 








Q. Is it true what they say about 
milk and fish being poisonous when 
eaten together? 


A. That's one of the many old food 
superstitions which has no basis in fact 
today. If it did, doctors would con- 
stantly be busy treating people who 
like to drink milk with a fish meal, or 
who enjoy creamed fish dishes. Pro- 
vided that you have no allergy to either 
milk or fish, there’s no reason why you 
can’t eat them together. 


Don't Get Blue About Bruises... . 
Black and blue, we mean. If you get a 
little roughed up playing football, bas- 
ketball, or even from bumping into 
furniture, treat the bruise this way. 
Apply a cloth wrung out in very hot 
water, followed by another cloth wrung 
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New! Clearasil Medication 
a | 
STARVES 
BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED 
HIDES PIMPLES WHILE IT WORKS 





out in very cold water, Alternate the 
applications a few times. They will help 
to take out the soreness and may pre- 
vent the bruise from turning a deep 
purple. 
o > 

Foot Note: Sneakers, because of their 
rubber soles, tend to make your feet 
perspire more heavily than leather 
shoes. Keep a ten-cent can of talcum 
powder in your gym locker. Sprinkle 
the talcum on your feet before putting 
on your gym socks and shake the 
powder into your sneakers, too. The 
powder will help to keep your feet 
fresh and dry, 


Cover That Sneeze! . . . And here's 
why: One good sneeze can send 20,000 





infection-laden droplets shooting up to 
12 feet at a speed of 150 feet per sec- 
ond, After half an hour, 4,000 of those 
droplets are still floating around, wait- 
ing for a victim. 


Sharp Advice 
Snack-time problem? 
Here's how to ease it. 
Slice some bread 
And thickly “cheese it.” 


Be adventurous with cheeses. Try 
new kinds, in addition to the familiar 
cream and American cheeses. Cheese is 
another form of milk. Five ounces of 
American cheddar cheese are equal to 
one quart of milk in growth-promoting 
protein, calcium, and phosphorus. 


Busy Signal. And speaking of cheese, 





did you read about the Kraft (Vel- 
veeta) Jingle Contest in last week's 
issue? Closing date for this contest is 








for uninterru ' 
pogene tddusbedibie us: =. March 10, so there’s still time to enter. 
medication... because CLEARASIL omy F = so | And there'll be another jingle contest 


announced in our March 15 issue. Each 
of the 250 winners in each contest wins 
a personal telephone and installation 
and the basic local service charges for 
12 months! Hold that line! 























Mii" Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


i" '/Goed. 
Save your money. 


Mi RICHARD Ill. (Lopert. Pro- 
duced and directed by Laurence 
Olivier.) 


This time Sir Laurence Olivier has 
chosen one of Shakespeare’s lesser- 
known and less admired plays to bring 
to the screen. And through his artistry 
—and the added resources of the screen 
itself—he has given it greater life than 
it ever had before. His evil, hump- 
backed Richard is a fascinating schemer, 
full of intricate plans to eliminate all 
who stand him and “the 
golden round,” the crown of England. 
Olivier’s performance as this warped 
but witty and courageous man is one 
of the greatest triumphs of his brilliant 
career. 

Scarcely less important are the actors 
he has surrounded himself with—John 
Gielgud, Claire Bloom, Ralph Richard- 
son, Alec Clunes, Cedric Hardwicke. 
The credit sheet reads like a “Who's 
Who” of the British theatre. And all 
handle their noble lines with a beauty 
of speech and projection of meaning 
rarely encountered either in the theatre 
or on the screen in this kind of poetic 
drama. The settings are handsome, the 
color wonderful, and in Vista-Vision 
the many court and crowd 
achieve beautiful pageantry. 


between 


scenes 


MMM MEET ME IN LAS VEGAS. 
(M-G-M, Produced by Joe Pasternak. 
Directed by Roy Rowland.) 


In this gay musical, Dan Dailey finds 
that he becomes lucky at gambling 
whenever he holds the hand of dancer 
Cyd Charisse. Their mutual pleasure 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii" iTeps, don't miss. i" “Good. 
i Fair. "Save your money. 


Drama—(D); 
mentary——(¥) 


Comedy (C); 


Musical—(M) 


Animated Cartoon—(A); 


Docu 
Western—(W) 


ave Oklahoma!l (M); Quentin Dur- 
ward (D); Trial (D); Marty (D); The 
African Lion (Y); The Great Adventure 


(Y); Man with the Gun (W),. 


wvwMy Sister Eileen (M); The Left 
Hand of God (D); Ransom (D); Doctor 
at Sea (D); The Bold and the Brave (D). 
“The Benny Goodman Story (D); For- 
ever, Darling (C}; The Court-Martial of 
Billy Mitchell (D); Kismet (M); Moon- 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D). 


“Running Wild (D); Texas Lady (D). 





in this profitable discovery soon ripens 
into love—and that’s just about all there 
is to the story. 

Dailey gets a couple of chances to 
sing and dance, and the beautiful Miss 
Charisse has even more opportunities. 
For good measure, the picture throws 
in specialties by Jerry Colonna, Lena 
Horne, Frankie Laine, and little Mit- 
suko Sawamura, And watch for all the 
surprise celebrity appearances, too! Al- 
together, a cheerful show with some 
superb dancing and a singable score. 
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Fiddlesticks! 

Fiddler; “The leading lady seems to 
have a break in her enunciation this 
evening.” 

Orchestra leader: “Just keep your eye 


on the music.” 
California Pelican 


French Lesson 


French Prof: “What is the difference 
between ‘madame’ and ‘mademoiselle’?” 
Student: “Monsieur.” 


Annapolis Splinter 








THE WATCHDOG IN 
AMERICA’S FRONT YARD 


Another way that telephone skills aid National Defense 


“Six, five, four,” chants the 
voice in the earphones; “three, 
two, one—F IRE!” 

A roar. A flaming backfire. A 
scream that whines away into the 
sky ... a flash far up in the clouds 
... and then fragments of a plane 
are seen arching towards the earth, 
The missile Nike (NY-KEE), 
guided by Bell Telephone-de- 
signed equipment, has scored 
another hit. 

It was only a practice firing. 
The target was a radio-controlled 
drone. But scattered around 
America, nests of radar-guided 
Nikes are waiting, ready for an 
enemy attack. These birds of de- 
struction are stalwart defenders 
of our cities against invading 
enemy bombers. 





We of the Bell System are proud 


of our part in developing this awe- 
some weapon. For, besides bring- 
ing ever-improved telephone 
service to you and your family, 
aiding America’s defense is one of 
our jobs, too. Just as the bedside 
telephone in your home helps you 
feel safer at night, so Nike helps 
the nation sleep more securely. 
Nike is truly the watchdog in 
America’s front yard. 


SELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


You're serene, You're sure of yourself. 
You're bandbox perfect from the skin 
out. And you stay that way night and 
day with New Mum Cream. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your 
skin—-keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day. So safe you can use 
it daily—won't irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 





Underarm comparison tests made by doc- 
tors proved a deodorant without M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 
M.3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


AMOTHER FINE FROOVET OF BRISTOL.MY ERS 
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By GAY HEAD 


“WHATS wrong with me?” 
“Why am I so different?” 
“How come no oné wants to date 
me?” “What has she got that I 
haven't got?” Does it sound familiar? 
Does it sound like you after an eve- 
ning when you and your date just 
didn’t click? Or is it you moaning 
when most of your friends have 
been invited to the Senior Prom and 
you haven't? 

There's no formula for a perfect 
personality, for the kind of person 
who will fit in anywhere, at any 
time. There never can be, because 
everyone’s different. Part of the 
charm in meeting and knowing oth- 
er people lies in discovering differ- 
ent personalities. So what works for 
Janie or John in getting along with 
people won't necessarily be the 
“open sesame” for you. All anyone 
can do is to be themselves and try! 


QO. I'm an 18-year-old senior and | 
also drive a school bus, participate in 
the Naval Reserve, and lift weights at 
the Y.M.C.A. I could hardly be classi- 
fied as a “dandy,” yet the girls I date 
seem to get that impression. It's be- 
cause on dates I enjoy going to con- 
certs or waltzing instead of dancing to 
rock and roll. Most of the girls I like 
(even those age seventeen) look for- 
ward to going to the next football 
game, a sport in which I have abso- 
lutely no interest. 1 have a friend who 
finds himself in the same situation. 
What shall we do about these girls we 
like to date, but who don't share our 
interests? 


A. It would be a dull world if every- 


one always enjoyed the same things. 


’ | “Variety's the very spice of life,” said 


William Cowper in the 18th century. 
Publius Syrius said it before him in 42 
B.C. And, the 1956 boy-dates-girl 
philosophy advocates “the more to do, 
the merrier.” 

You and your friend and the girls 
you date should learn to appreciate 
what each of you has to offer. In this 
dating game, boys and girls should 







Consolidated News Features. | 


“We were completely incompatible. He 
liked cherry and | eat oniy chocolate!” 


learn how to give and take, how to 
enjoy other people with other interests. 
If you're dating a girl who prefers a 
night at the movies to a concert per- 
formance, you'll have to recognize what 
she'd enjoy doing. Don't expect her 
always to share your idea of fun, if 
you don’t reciprocate with a movie or a 
football game to please her. 

What it all comes down to is that 
people are different. Each one is an 
individual with certain likes and dis- 
likes, different tastes in music, in sports, 
in books—even in ice-cream flavors. 
You shouldn’t expect Nan or Jill or 
Mona suddenly to begin loving Bee- 
thoven and Bach, since it would be 
equally hard for you to acquire a yen 
for rock and roll. 

Just because you like taking out 
these girls, don’t be willing to exchange 
your tastes for theirs. It’s more satis- 
fying to be yourself, enjoying your con- 
certs, than to sacrifice your personality 
to go along with the gang. If people 
like you well enough, they'll realize 
you're not being a “dandy” in prefer- 
ring certain things which they don't. 
Similarly, if you like dating these girls, 
you'll be able to enjoy doing some of 
the things they appreciate. 

One of the pleasantest surprises in 
this dating game is meeting someone 
with whom you can share your in- 
terests. The next girl you meet at a 
“Y” dance may also appreciate concert 
performances, so don’t be discouraged. 














Q. The boys and girls in our class 
iust don't get along socially. Almost all 
of the boys date underclassmen be- 
cause, according to them, we girls 
aren't any fun. Our viewpoint is that 
the boys think they're extra-special be- 
ing upperclassmen and want to prove 
it. Do you have any suggestions on 
how we could date together again? 


A. Didn't some of you go out with 
junior and senior boys when you were 
underclassmen? And didn’t the boys in 
your class object? Probably so. Now 
it’s their turn and you don’t like it! 
Nobody blames you, because it’s no 
fun being ignored. But look back on 
your own underclass days and realize 
that boys often prefer dating younger 
girls. 

Perhaps you and your girl friends 
have forgotten how to appreciate the 
boys in your class because you've 
known them so lon¥. Appreciation is 
one field where your competitors are 
probably top scorers. Of course, a 
freshman girl will think a junior boy 
is just wonderful—and what boy doesn’t 
like that? To her he has the allure of 
an older man. 

If you really want to gain favor with 
these boys, be as sweet and friendly as 
you can. Don’t waste time taking re- 
venge on them by avoiding them or 
acting snippy. The negative approach 
never gets you anywhere. Show them 
that you can be as much fun as their 
underclass dating partners. 

Why don’t you girls get together 
ind give a party? Of course, you'll 
invite the boys in your class—and you'll 
do it with finesse to prove to them that 
you really do like them. Plan enough 
things to do, so that the party is always 
moving. Get into the party spirit. If 
you enjoy being with these boys and 
show it, they'll have fun, too. Perhaps 
then they'll begin to change their tune. 


Q. Of the boys I’ve been dating, 
there's one I like in particular. But, al- 
though he asks me out every week, he’s 
the one I’m not sure of. Sometimes he 
criticizes the way I wear my hair and 
he never seems very affectionate. Why 
does he act this way? 


A. Often we're most critical of the 
people we like best. We like them so 
much that we want them to be perfect. 
Yet no doubt one reason we like them 
is that they're different from Sue or 
Judy or Andy or Pete. Don’t be of- 
fended when Jim criticizes your hair; 
if he didn’t like you, he wouldn't 
bother. 

Because he doesn’t show his affection 
for you, don't feel that he’s not fond 
of you. He may be cautious because 
he’s shy or@because he thinks you're 
someone @Pectal—a persou to be han- 


died with care. 


} 
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Which is PowerMite 
photo.-- which Is 


bigger bulb photo? 


PHOTO ABOVE, FLASHED WITH POWERMITE, IS CLEAR 
AND WELL-LIGHTED. AND FLASH COST ONLY 9¢, 


PHOTO ABOVE, FLASHED WITH REGULAR MIDGET 
BULB, IS SAME QUALITY, BUT FLASH COST 12¢ 


General Electric PowerMite M2, 
world’s tiniest flash bulb, gets 
big-bulb results, saves 3¢ a shot 


Now you can shoot better for less with 
General Electric's new PowerMite M2 flash 
bulb! So tiny, two 12-bulb packs fit pocket 
or purse. So powerful, it gets big-bulb re- 
sults for all your shots up to 12 feet. So low- 
cost, only 9¢, you get 25% more flash photos 
for your money. Many cameras are equipped 
for tiny PowerMites. Others use handy 
adapter, about 22¢, at your dealer's. Try 
pack of new General Electric PowerMite 

2’s—the tiny bulb with the giant flash! 





ONLY 


12 BULBS* 


(© Manu/acturer's enggested 1 etatl price, 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Pride of the Wolfpack 


HE FAMED North Carolina State 

Wolfpack is howling up a storm 
these days. And otit in front, leading 
their scoring raids, is a tall rangy “lobo” 
who can do everything on a court ex- 
cept yodel Aida, 

Imagine a 6 ft. 8 in., 200-pounder 
who can run like a thief, jump like a 
kangaroo, fake like a seared rabbit, 
and shoot like Davy Crockett. That's 
Ronnie Shavlik, the hottest article to 
hit Carolina since they started naming 
hurricanes after girls. 

The biggellow hit for 22.1 points a 
game last season. He also averaged 
18.1 rebounds and made good on 40.2 
per cent of his field goal tries and 76.2 
per cent of his free throws. None of 
these averages led the nation, but they 
indicate what a great all-around play- 
er he is, 

This isn’t personal opinion, Ronnie 
made most of the All-American teams 
last season and was picked on nearly 
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every pre-season honor team this year. 

The pride of the Wolfpack hails 
from Denver, Colo., where he began 
pitching basketballs about the time he 
learned to walk. In the schoolyard 
across from his house, he’d shoot bas- 
kets until it was pitch dark. Then he'd 
shoot some more. 

When he reached East High School, 
Ronnie was a good prospect. But he 
was still pretty crude. It was Coach 
Bill Weimar who ironed out the rough 
spots. The East hoop mentor spent 
hour after hour with Ronnie, teaching 
him all the tricks of the trade. 

Ronnie proved to be a Phi Beta Kap- 
pa hoop student. He wound up setting 
almost every Denver record in the book 
~215 points for eight league games, 
38 points in one game, and a career 
average of 24.8 points per game. 

All the college coaches were now hot 
on Ronnie’s trail, And the heat became 
positively intense when Ronnie, after 











New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


Cold facts on good grooming: 

Even the most tousled topknot looks 
better—and looks better longer—with 
new Vitalis, Thanks to V-7, the new 
greaseless grooming discovery, you'll 
avoid that oily film that makes folks 


think your hair needs washing. 
What's more, Vitalis Dae hair and 


scalp from dryness. it~ you'll like 
it. (And so will your by ag 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PROOUCT OF BRIETO. MYERS 

















Ronnie Shavlik 


the high school season, joined the Jus- 
sel Electrics for a crack at the A.A.U. 
(national amateur) crown. The Jussels 
were mostly made up of Denver Uni- 
versity players plus the high school kid 
from East. 

With Shavlik playing great ball, they 
engineered upset after upset—going all 
the way to the quarter-finals. There the 
joy ride came to an end, But it took 
the national and Olympic champs—the 
Peoria Caterpillars—to lick ‘em. At any 
rate, Ronnie was voted the most prom- 
ising young player in the tournament. 

Jumping ahead of our story for a 
moment: Ronnie was to get his revenge 
on Peoria several years later. When 
the Caterpillars took on North Carolina 
State two winters ago, Ronnie got an- 
other crack at their great center, Bill 
McCabe. This time he held MeCabe 
to one harmless field goal and out-re- 
bounded him, 17 to 11. 

The Wolfpack then took on another 
great amateur team, the Phillips Oilers. 
In this game, Ronnie was pitted against 
the great Chuck Darling, former All- 
American from lowa, who had been a 
great high school star in Denver when 
Ronnie was just a youngster. Shavlik 
completely outplayed his one-time idol, 
out-scoring him 13 to 9 and out-re- 
bounding him 14 to 9. 

But let’s go back to June 1952. When 
Ronnie graduated from East, the fun 
began. Over 100 colleges offered him 
athletic scholarships. He was flown al 
most from ocean to ocean by courtine 
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60 Only $2 


EVERYBODY'S TRADING 'EM! 


@ WALLET SIZE—2'/2" x 3/2" 

© LUXURIOUS SILK-FINISH 

© DOUBLE-WEIGHT STUDIO PAPER 
IDEAL FOR FRAMING 


Swap snapshots with your sweetheart, class- 
mates, friends. Only pennies per picture for 
studio-quality reproductions made from your 
favorite phote. Send your photo now—any site 
—tegether with payment. 

All orders fast service. But if you want finished 
eee mail a few hours after receipt, enclose 
5 cents fer extra handling costs and check coupon. 
We pay postage on all services. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


YOUR MONEY BACK IF 
NOT DELIGHTED! 
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colleges. The field finally narrowed 
down to Kansas State, Oklahoma, and 
North Carolina State. 

When Ronnie chose N. C. State, a 
lot of colleges started screaming “po- 
lice.” They claimed that Ronnie was 
getting a fortune for going there—$75 
a month, three round-trip tickets per 
year between Denver and Raleigh, a 
country-club membership, a new set 
of golf clubs, tutor services, and all 
the usual scholarship benefits. 

The screams became so loud that an 
investigation followed. Ronnie grinned 
his way through it. “I've got no coun- 
try-club membership,” he cracked. “I 
don’t even play golf, except in Den- 
ver, and then I lose all the balls before 
I get around. 

“They always talk about athletes 
and their convertibles. You know what 
my convertible is? It's a 1934 Chevy 
with 84,000 miles on it, and it’s in 
Denver.” The case was dismissed. 

Ronnie arrived at Raleigh in time 
for the 1952-53 season, and went on 
to average 21 points in 23 games with 
the frosh. As a sophomore, he racked 
up 531 points and a 15.1 average—be- 
coming the highest scoring soph in 
Wolfpack history. 

The Wolfpack waltzed off with the 
Atlantic Coast Conference crown and 
went on to the NCAA tourney, where 
the champions-to-be, La Salle College, 
beat ‘em by seven points. Shavlik had 
to face the country’s greatest, Tom 
Gola, in that game. From the flocr, it 
was a Shavlik victory, 10 field goals 
to 6. But Gola rang up 14 free throws 
to outscore the Wolfpack sophomore, 
26 to 24. 

The big boy from Denver really 
came into his own last season, leading 
State to a tremendous 28-4 record and 
a No. 4 national ranking. 

As you'd expect, Ronnie is now the 
idol of the Wolfpack campus. A raw- 
boned fellow with laughing eyes, brown 
hair, and a pug nose, he really enjoys 


life. Music “sends” him, especially Stan 


Kenton stuff. His favorite singer is June 
Christy. 

In the movie department, he goes 
for James Dean, Grace Kelly, and Deb- 
bie Reynolds. He likes Southern-fried 
chicken and his favorite subject is 
math. His hobby is sports cars. 

He does a lot of swimming and 
played intramural football for a while 
—until his thunder-struck basketball 
coach; Ev Case, caught him at it. The 
biggest thrill of his career was racking 
up 55 points against William and Mary 
last season. 

His life ambition, in his own words, 
is “to become as well-adjusted as pos- 
sible to life and its problems and to 
make the most out of the opportunities 
afforded me as an American.” 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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HONOR STUDENT 
SHARES GLORY WITH 
Smith-Corona 











“| couldn’t have done it without the help 
of this remarkable writing machine!” 
We're not surprised. The Smith-Corona 
Silent-Super is the world’s finest portable, 
makes long assignments a cinch. It's 
yours for as little as $1.25 a week. 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 NY 
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LIMCOLN STAMP 
Gt. Catharines 616, Ont.. 


Canede 








By TONY SIMON’ 
Director, United Notions Stamp Clubs 


Royal Wedding Issues 


Next month Monaco plans to issue a 
series of stamps to mark the wedding 
of Rainier II], Monaco’s ruler, and 
Grace Kelly, U. S. film star. 

The wedding is scheduled for April 
18-19. There are two ceremonies to be 
performed. The first is a civil ceremony, 
the second a religious ceremony. 

The new stamps probably will pic- 
ture Prince Rainier and Miss Kelly. 
She would be the first American actress 
to appear on a foreign postage stamp. 

Many other nations have issued royal 
wedding -commemeratives. Three of 
these are below. Other wedding stamps 
honor the marriages of: 

Crown Prince Yoshihito of Japan 
and Princess Sada-kox. (This stamp 
does not show the royal couple. Instead 
it pictures boxes for rice cakes, sym- 
bols for happiness in Japan.) 

Crown Prince Umberto of Italy and 
Princess Marie Jose of Belgium. 

Crown Prince Paul of Greece and 
Princess Frederika Louise. 

Franz Joseph II of Liechtenstein and 
Countess Georgina von Wilczek. 

King Zog of Albania and Countess 
Geraldine Apponyi. 





Endorsement 


Young Mrs. Curtis thrust her hus- 
band’s paycheck through the window 
and asked the teller if he'd please 
cash it. 

The teller looked at the signature 
and saw that it was all right. “But the 
check needs an endorsement first,” he 
told her. 

Mrs. Curtis looked thoughtful for a 
moment, then wrote on the back of the 
check: “My husband is a wonderful 


man. Harriet Curtis.” 
Benefit News 


Confession 


The study of English for me, 

Is a constant struggle, you see. 

The teacher's all right 

If we don’t have a fight, 

But I'm glad when it’s twenty past 


three. 
Lous Wills, Madison (Ohic) H. 8 


Nice Work 


An office manager was asking an ap- 
plicant if she had any unusual talénts. 
She said she had won several prizes in 
crossword - puzzle and slogan - writing 
contests. 

“Sounds good,” the manager told her, 
“but we want somebody who will be 
smart during office hours.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, “that was during 
office hours.” 





Stamps Every Month 
Receive a valuable collection of 
stamps from a different country 
each For membership 
information write to the: 

DESERT STAMP CLUB 
P. ©. Box 16 Redlands, 
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Pro and Con 


Casey and Murphy were admiring a 
large building. “It’s surprisin’,” said 
Casey, with a knowing air, “how mor- 
tar binds all those hundreds of bricks 
together.” 

Murphy gave his companion a super- 
cilious sneer, “Whinever are ye goin’ 
to learn a bit of sense, Casey?” he re- 
plied. “Bricks aren't kept together by 
mortar. Mortar keeps them apart.” 


Sunshine Magazine 


Unto the Next Generation 


A long-winded Congressman, General 
Alexander Smyth, said to Henry Clay: 
“Sir, you speak for the present genera- 
tion, but I speak for posterity.” 

Replied Clay: “Yes, and you seem 
resolved to speak until the arrival of 
your audience.” 


Pro and Con 


Teacher: “Since pro means the oppo- 
site of con, can you give me an illustra- 
tion of each?” 


Student: “Progress and Congress.” 
McCall Spirtt 


You Don’t Say! 


Old hunter: “There I was a-slouchin’ 
along the trail when these old telescope 
eyes of mine spotted a buck. I rammed 
a charge down the barrel, then some 
wadding, and a couple of ounces of 
salt. Then I let ‘er fly-BANG—and that 
old buck dropped.” 

“Tiliat’s very interesting,” the tourist 
remarked, “but why the salt?” 

“That deer was so far off I had to do 
something to keep the meat from 


spoilin’ till I could get to it.” 
Lone Btar Beanner 




















Tidy Soul 
Customer: “Is there any soup on the 
menu?” 
Waitress: “There was, but 1 wiped 
it off.” 


Translation 


“What do you think of our little 
town?” asked the native proudly. 

“It certainly is unique,” answered the 
visitor. 

“What do you mean, ‘unique’?” 

“It's from the Latin word unus, mean- 


ing one, and equus, meaning horse.” 
MeCall Spirit 
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Closer 
Sgt.: “Did you shave this morning, 
Smith?” 
Rookie: “Yes, sir.” 
Sgt.: “Well, next time stand closer 


to the razor.” 
Ft. Meade Maiden 


What's His Line? 


Customer: 
and needles.” 

Clerk: “Doing some sewing?” 

Customer: “No, I'm a sword swal- 
lower on a diet.” 


“I want to buy some pins 


Pensacola Gospor' 
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it's easy to own a wondertul 
new 19656 HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


HUMMER 










GOING .. . AND 





Now, you too can ride a slick, 
sleek Harley-Davidson Hummer 
to school or work . . . "round town 
for fun with your favorite friends. 

What transportation could be 
handier, more economical! The 
Harley-Davidson Hummer goes 
anywhere, parks everywhere, gets 
up to 100 miles per gallon. 





\ ne cnaree> 


tails. 


HERE'S GOOD NEWS 
FOR YOUNG MEN WHO 
KNOW WHERE THEY'RE 


HOW THEY WANT 
TO GET THERE! . 


ievceceonseniesteoapeoseste costa Zone 


et Wintel: 






And, to help you get your Hum- 
mer, Harley-Davidson has devel- 
oped a special kit. It shows you 
how to convince your parents you 


should have a Hummer .. . how 
it can actually pay for itself and 
keep you in pocket money at the 
same time! 

Sound good? Then fill out and 
mail this handy coupon today. 
Hariey-Daviwson Motor Com- 
PANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free literature on the Hummer 
and the kit that will help me “sell” my parents 


Os cn cinicncsvcctiinumecninnutieet 


City 


State 








HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. $5 
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BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU WHAT’S HAPPENED 


TO THE GEARSHIFTI (¢ Your TV host on “Shower of Stars” and “Climax!” Thursdays, CBS-TV) 





1. "BACK IN MV GRANDADDY'S DAY you needed a long 
reach, a strong back and a third eye to shift gears. The gear 
shift was outwide the body of the car, where it was a tempting 
toy for the neighborhood kids. This was long before my time! 





3. "NEARLY 20 YEARS AGO it moved to the steering 
post. When automatic shifting came the lever stayed on the 
post! But then Chrysler Corporation's PowerFlite transmis- 
sion made possible a still more convenient, foolproof location! 


» 


6. “NOW COMES PUSHBUTTON MAGIC! Leadifg the 


field again, Chrysler Corporation introduced PUSHBUTTON 
POWERPLITE in its 1956 cars——Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial. Like magic — you just push a button 
and GO! No gears to change, no levers to push — it’s easy as 





2.) REMEMBER IN DAD'S first car, the gearshift had 
moved in out of the rain, but in everybody's way. Rising like 
a flagpole from the floor-board, it tangled with legs, hands 
and the handbrake. If you sat three in the front—oh boy! 





4. “IN THE 1966 CHRYSLER CORPORATION CARS— 
the cars of THE FORWARD LOOK — the Selector was moved 
right next to the ignition key, on the instrument panel. It was 
simple, convenient, out of the way and everybody liked it! 


ringing a doorbell. And because of its simple mechanical 
design PUSHBUTTON POWERFLITE is safes and surer. 
This is but one of dozens of Chrysler Corporation ‘firsts’ 
inthe automobile field. Another reason why you can expect 
more from a Chrysler Corporation car!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


DODGE e« 


DESOTO -« 


CHRYSLER -« 
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Travel while you learn: 


SUMMER 
STUDY 
TOURS 


N THE market for a vacation study 
tour? If so, find 
travel more adventurous this year than 
ever before, with tours in new areas 
(Russia and Eastern Europe) and with 
(see the traveling “re 
for A-V 


Following are some 


you Il educational 


new subjects 


cording workshop” teachers, 
mentioned below ). 
of the outstanding educational 
to be offered this summer. For detailed 
information, write to the organizations. 

ADA Trips Abroad—1341 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Europe, $875 up. 

American Federation of Teachers- 
Study Tour Div., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Europe, 57 days, $977. 

American Youth Abroad—668 Uni- 
versity Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Europe, $335 up, plus transatlantic 
fare (min. ship roundtrip about $320). 

American Youth Hostels—14 W. 8th 
St., New York 11. Hosteling in U. S., 
Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, Europe. 

Arnold Tours—79 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. Europe, 52 days up, $945 
up. Origins of New England tour (with 
Boston Univ.), 12 days, $175. 

Assn. for World Travel Exchange— 
1790 Broadway, New York 19. Europe, 
7 weeks, $798 (northern), $880 (south 
ern); tour members are guests of 
European families. Study tour to Carib- 
bean, 29 days, $686 from New York. 
Study tour to Africa, 65 days, $2,480. 

Auto Trails in Europe—Box 404, 
State College, Pa. Europe by private 
car. Music festival tour, $1,200. 

Boston University—Summer Travel 
Courses, 332 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, 
Mass. European study tours in lan- 
guages, art, education; credit. 

Brigham Young Univ.—Travel-Study 
Tours, Provo, Utah. Study tours to 
many areas; languages, social studies; 
credit. 

Brownell Tours — Brownell Bildg., 
Birmingham 3, Ala. Europe, Near East, 
South America, Hawaii, Canada and 
Alaska, and round-the-world. 


tours 





William D. Houtwell 


AT HOME: origins of New England tour 
members visit Lovisa May Alcott house. 


Bureau of University Travel—1] 
Boyd St., Newton 58, Mass. Europe, 
$945 up. “European Seminar” program 


Am. School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. 

Columbia Tours—554 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 36. Europe, 52 days up, $695 
up. 


Columbia University—Dept. of Stu 
dent Activities, New York 27. Europe, 
17 days, $679 to $849; 3-week courses 
at European universities. 

Educational Travel Assn.—554 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. Course at Univ. 
of Madrid, $150 plus transatlantic fare. 

European Traveling Seminar—3700 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 16, D. C. European study tour in 
comparative education, 30 days abroad, 
$995. Other tours for education editors, 
A-V teachers (recording workshop). 

Experiment in International Living 
Putney, Vt. Group visits to Europe, 
Israel, Turkey, India, Japan, Mexico, 
Latin America. Live in private homes. 

General Tours—595 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. European tours, uni- 
versity-sponsored; credit. 

House of Travel—Cultural Travel 
Div., 47 E. 47th St., New York 17. 
Europe, 66 days up, $835 up. Music 
festivals, art, shrines, photography 

Institute of Academic Travel 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 
study tours, 38 days up, $635 up, plus 
Extension trip to 


516 
European 
transatlantic fare. 
Soviet Union. 
Institute for Intercontinental Studies 
667 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
European music and art festival tour, 
410 days, $1,330. 
Intercollegiate Tours—Bailey 
& Gordon, 419 Boylston St. 


James 
Boston, 


Mass. Well-planned European tours 
art, theatre, social studies. 
International School of Art—232 E. 


15th St., New York 3. Art and craft 

study tour to Peru, bolivia, Ecuador; 

50 days, $1,375 from New York. 
Laborde Travel Service—1776 Broad- 





17-T 





SITA -World Travel 


ABROAD: bicyclists in Evrope travel 
light, get intimate view of country. 


19 
Languages, 
studies, art, crafts, music, fashion, 

Lafayette College Overseas Study 
Program—Easton, Pa. (Prof, J, T. Tar 
bell). Study tours to ($1,999) 
Europe, Middle East, round 
the-world, South America 
social problems; credit. 

Miami University Abroad — Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio. Europe, 66 days, 
$1,295 up. Social studies; credit 

Midwest Tours—St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minn. Europe, $888 up 

National Education Assn.—Div. of 
Travel Service, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Study tours to 
Europe ($995 up), Near East, Mexico, 
So. America, Hawaii, Alaska, New 
England, Western U. S., round-the- 
world, Credit possible. 

New York Univ.—Washington Square, 
New York 3. European seminar, inter- 
national relations, $1,089, Israel work- 
shop, $850 plus tuition, Credit. 

Pan American World Airways—Edu 
cational Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Booklet 
“Adventures in Education” lists many 
tours to all areas. 

San Francisco 
Francisco 27, Calif. 
East, round-the-world, Study 
Russia and Eastern Europe, $1,385. 

Scandinavian Student Travel Service 

489 Fifth Ave.,. New York 17. Eu 
rope by car, independent or organized 
travel with guide. Expert program 

SITA—World Travel—545 Fifth Ave 
New York 17. Numerous study tours 
many areas, with academic credit: arts 
languages, history, internat'l, relations 
polit. science. 

STOP Tours—(Student Travel Over 
seas Program): 2123 Addison § St., 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Europe and round 
the-world. Pacific study-tour cruise; 
credit. 

Study Abroad—250 W. 57th St., New 

(Continued on page 30/T) 


European study 


New York 
$595 up. 


way, 


tours social 


Russia 
Africa 


Seminars in 


State College—San 
Europe, Middle 
tour to 
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TO SUMMER STUDY 





Missouri Valley College, Marshall; 
JU 2%; d-u; LA, EM 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirkeville; C; J 4-A9; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
88, G, A-V, EM 

Northwest Missouri 
ville; C; J 2-JU 31; 
A-V, EM. 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis; C; 
J &-JU 27; w-d-u-g; EM (music). 

St. Louis University, St. Louis; C; J 18-JU 27, 
JU 2-A 31; w-d-o-u-g; LA, 88, G, A-V, 
EM. Human relations course in Mexico 


Cc; J 4 


State College, Mary- 
d-u-g; LA, E, 838, G, 


City (with Mexico City College). 
Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau; C; M 21-A 1; d-u; LA, A-V, 


EM. 

Southwest Mo. State College, Springfield; C; 
M 31-A 1; d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, EM 

Tarkio College, Tarkio; C; M 28-JU BW; 
d-u; LA, EM 

University of Missouri,* Columbia; C. 

Washington University, Si. Louis; C; J 18- 
JU 23, JU 25-A 26; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, 
A-V, EM; workshops in art, econ. ed. 

Webster College, St. Louis; W; J 186-JU 27; 
u; LA, EM. 


MONTANA 

Montana State College, Bozeman; C; J 12- 
A 17; wed-u-g; C, A-V, EM; SS workshop 

Montana State University, Missoula; C; J 11- 
A 11; wed-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM. 


Continued from page 13-T 


Northern Montana College, Havre; C; J 6- 
A 11; w-d-u; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM. 

Western Montana Colleyve of Education, Dil- 
lon; C; w-d-u-g; E, 88S, G, A-V, EM 


NEBRASKA 

Dana College, 
LA, G, EM. 

Midland Col ege, Fremont; 
LA, G, A-V, EM 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; 
C; J 4-JU 27; d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, 
EM. 


Blair; C; J 4-JU 27; d-o-u; 


C; J 4-A 10; d-u; 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru; C; 
J 4-JU 17; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; C; 
J 4JU 27; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM; 
workshop in remédial reading. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; 
J 11-A 20; w-d-u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; J 13- 
A 3; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM 

University of Omaha, Omaha; C; J 11-JU 14, 
JU 16-A 18; w-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, 
EM. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Peterborough Players Drama 
J 2-A 26; summer theatre. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham; C; 
JU 2-A 10; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 


School; C; 
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See 
ALL SCOTLAND 


The comfortable, convenient way! 


CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS—another bargain feature. 
10% savings on travel throughout Britain and Ireland. 
Secure these, too, before you leave: Reservations on 
train and cross-channel services and attractive tours 


by rail/motor coach/ship. 


by Train 





A bedroom London 
to Scotland, only $5.08 





YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS OUR SERVICES 
— OBTAIN HIS EXPERT COUNSEL 

For literature, please write Dept. 33, 

BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 

Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 








AUSTRIAN SUMMER SCHOOLS 
MAYRHOFEN (Univ. of Innsbruck) 
BAD ISCHL (close to Salzburg) 


20-Day Secsions--$88 
tneluding ‘tien, room & beard 
laherde ty Travel Service, inc. 





Group end individvel Trevel 
Bpensere) by Co — Hureau for Teachers 
1776 Breedwey, York Cl 5-4646 
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NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair; C; JU 2-A 10; w-d-g; LA, G, A-V; 
institutes on world affairs, China. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick; C; 
J 25-A 3; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, AV, EM. 


NEW MEXICO 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales; 
Cc; J -A 3; w-d-u-g; LA, EM; writers’ 
worksho» 

New Mexico College of A & M, State Col- 
lege; C; J 11-S 5; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque; C; 
J 16-A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM 


NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; C; JU 2-A 10, 
pre- and post-sessions; d-u-g; LA, G. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn; C; J 25-A 2; 
w-u-g; LA, G, 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua; 
C; JU 2-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 


EM; art, theatre, writers’ workshops; 
Syracuse Univ. credit courses 
City College, N.Y.C.; J 18-A 10; u; LA 


College of Saint Rose, Albany; W; J 28-A 6; 
d-u-g; LA, EM. 
Columbia 


University, N.Y¥.C.; C; JU 9% 
A 17; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
Cornell University, Ithaca; C; JU 2-A 11; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 


Deerwood Music Camp, Saranac Inn; C; 
J 23-A 19; d-u; music, dance, drama, art. 

Fordham University, N.Y.C.; C; JU 5-A 14; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM. See page 22-T 

Hartwick College, Oneonta; C; d-u; LA, 
music ed. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C; J 12-JU 24, 


JU 24-A 31; u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn; C; J 11- 
A 31; w-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

Manhattan School of Music, N.Y.C.; C; 
J 11-A 4; w-u-g; EM (music). 

New York University, N.Y.C.; C; M 28-S 7; 


w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. Writ- 
ers’ conference; overseas workshops. 
Parsons School of Design, N.Y.C.; C; JU 9- 
A 20; u: art, 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn; C; JU 2- 


A 10; w-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM; speech 
clinic. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton; C; JU 2- 
A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, A-V, EM. 


State University Teachers College, Cortland; 
C; JU 2-A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, , A-V 
EM; A-V workshop. 

State Univ. Teachers College, Oneonta; C; 
JU 2-A 10; w-d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

State University Teachers College, Oswego; 
C; JU 2-A 10; wed-u-g; LA, G, EM. 

Syracuse University,* Syracuse; C; w-d-o- 
u-g. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N.Y.C.; C; JU 5-A 17, pre- and post-ses- 
sions; w-d-u-g; E, SS, G, A-V, EM; work 
conferences on “Ed. for Leadership.” 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; C; JU 2-8 15; 
w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Rochester, Rochester; C; JU 2- 
A 8; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Vassar College, Summer Institute, Pough- 
keepsie; C; JU 3-31; d-u-g; G, EM. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island; C; 
J 5-A 3; w-d-u-g; 

Yeshiva University, N.Y.C.; Cc; J 27-JU 16, 
JU 3-A 23; w-d-g; SS, G. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson; C; J 56- 
A 17; d-u; LA. 

Duke University, Durham; C; J 12-JU 17, 
JU 19-A 23; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 

East Carolina College, Greenville; C; J 4- 
A 17; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory; C; J 4 
JU 11, JU 12-A 17; w-d-u; LA, E, 8S, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill; 
du; LA. 

Queens College, Charlotte; C; J l1-A 3; u; 
LA, G, EM. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
C; J 7-JU 14, JU 16-A 22; d-u-g; LA, G 
A-V. 

Vagabond School of the Drama, Flat Rock 
Playhouse, Flat Rock; C; J 25-S 1; d. 


C; J uU-A 10; 





aan b GON, Inc. 
681 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 22, PL. 5-8960 





Western Carolina College, Cullowhee; C; 
J 1-A 25; w-d-g: LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
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NORTH DAKOTA University of Dayton, Dayton; C; J 2-A 4 Reed College, Portland; C; J 18-A 3; w-d 


State Normal & Industrial College, Ellen- w-d(M)-u; LA, E, SS, A-V, EM. u-g; LA, E, SS, G; conf. on ed. of gifted 
dale: C: J 11-A 3: w-d-u: A-V. EM University of Toledo, Toledo; C; J 18-JU 2%, Southern Oregon College of Education, Ash 
State Teachers College. Dickinson: C: J 11- JU 26-A 31; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, land; C: J 11-A 5, post-sessions; w-d-u-¢ 
A 3; w-d-u: LA. E. SS. G. A-V. EM EM; workshop in ed. except. child LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks Western Reserve University, Cleveland; C; University of Oregon, Eugene; C; J 18-A 10 
C; J 13-A 4; w-d-u-g: LA. G, A-V J 12-JU 28, JU 3-S 1; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM 
G, A-V. EM; intergroup relations work- University of Portiand, Portland; C; J 19 
shop A 11; d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM 
OHIO Wilmington College, Wilmington; C; J 1l- 
Baldwin-Wallace College Berea; C€ d-u; A 17; w-d-u; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM PENNSYLVANIA 
LA, SS, G, A-V, EM Wittenberg College, Springfield; C; J ll- euskneltt tintverait Le t » t 25 
Bluffton College, Bluffton; C: J 5-A 25: d-u JU 14, JU 16-A 18; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V ucknell University, Lewisburg; ©; J & 
LA. G. EM EM A 4; wed-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM 
> ody ~ : , atin (ine — ’ ' ‘o- Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
Bowling Green State University, Bowling Xavier University, Cincinnati; C; J 18-JU 27, nese C: J-A; w-d-u-g; LA, art ed. See 





Green: C; J 11-JU 20, JU 23-A 24; w-d-u-g; JU 30-A 31; w-d(M)-u-g; LA, G page 30-T 
A, E, 55, G, A-V, EM; art workshop Drexel Institute of Technology *hiladel 
College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbu OKLAHOMA phia;: J 25-A 3 or S 8; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G 
W; JU 9-A 14; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM Northwestern State College, Alva; C; J 4- A-V “_— ’ : : 
Defiance College, Defiance: C: J 11-JU 13, A 2: d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM Edinboro State Teachers College, Edinboro 
JU 16-A 17; w-d-u; LA, A-V, EM Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater Cc ( I 4-A 24: w-d-u: LA. E, SS, G, A-V, EM 
Miami University.* Oxford ( d-o-u-g; J 4-A 4; w-d-u-g; LA E, SS, G, A-V, EM Lafayette College,* Easton: d-o-u-g 
study tours Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City; Pennsylvania State University, University 
Mount Union College, Alliance: C: J 4-A 10 ( J 11-JU 20; JU 13-A 30; d-u; LA, E Park; C; JU 2-A 11, pre- and post-sessions 
d-u; LA, G, EM SS, G, EM w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM 
Ohio Northern University, Ada: ( J 18- Oklahoma College For Women, Chickasha State Teachers College, Kutztown; C; J 4 
JU 21, JU 23-A 25; w-d (W)-u; LA, SS, G, W; M 31-JU 27; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V A 24; w-d-u; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM 
A-V, EM; driver ed. workshop EM State Teachers College, Shippensburg; 
Ohio State University, Columbus; C; J 19- University of Oklahoma,* Norman; C; d-u-g J 4-A 24; w-d-u; E, SS, G, A-V, EM 
JU 25, JU 26-A 31; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock; ‘ 
A-V, EM OREGON J 4-A 24; w-d-u; EM 
Ohio University, Athen CC: J 18-A 10; w-d- Eastern Oregon College of Education, La State Teachers College, West Chester ( 
o-u-g; LA, SS, G, EM; theatre workshop Grande; (¢ J 11-A 3; w-d-u-g; LA, E, J 4-A 24; w-d-u: E, SS, G, A-V, EM 
travel-study programs in France, Spain SS, G, A-V, EM Temple University,* Philadelphia; ¢ wed 
University of Akron,* Akron: C:; u-g Marylhurst College, Marylhurst; W; J 13- o-u-g: LA, SS, G, A-V. EM 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati; C; JU 25: w-d-u-g; LA, 8S, G, EM Thiel College, Greenville; C; J l-A 31; 
J 15-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E. SS. G, A-V, Oregon State College, Corvallis; C; J 18- w-d-o-u; LA 
EM A 10: w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 








Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the National Education Association Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1-6 


Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Take your trip of a lifetime via Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel Scenic Dome Stream- 
liner. 

Take THE CANADIAN across 2,881 miles of breath-taking 
Canadian Rocky scenery. Reach Vancouver refreshed and 
exhilarated 

Your choice of coach, tourist or first class accommoda 
tions. All seats are reserved and there are splendid lounge 
facilities, You can dine in either a Deluxe Dining Room 
Car or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 

Plan your trip now. THE CANADIAN is in daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and Van- 
couver. For details contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U. S. or Canada 





























A modern 
and 
democratic 
Republic of 
friendly 
people 





. living astride two continents in a land of unparalleled 
scenic wonders which have been the setting for seven 
thousand years 
of history’s 
great cultures 
and civiliza- 
si0ne...%8 
yours to see 
and enjoy, 
either on a per- 
sonal visit or 
in the form of 
a shared-with- 
your-pupils 
Social Studies 
course on— 


TURKEY 


Well-organized, up-to-date, and attractive teaching materials 
are available for the asking. 


USE COUPON «», pese 80 for free Teacher's Kit which includes (1) the 
‘New Turkey’ booklet for teachers, (2) a poster for classroom display, and 
(3) ‘Quiz Yourself on Turkey’ folder for pupils. 

WRITE separately for details of 16m/m color and black-and-white sound 


movies on Turkey which may be acquired at reprint cost only by schools, 
libraries, and clubs interested in permanent ownership. 


TURKISH INFORMATION OFFICE 























MAZING TRAVEL VALUES! 


Econ-0-Tours to EUROPE | At UNIVERSITY of MADRID 








Ie Seesion 
on $695 * 74 Or tes sation: duly let to 310, oy 
—_ INCLUDES F un fe ate 
% steamer, Motels : c yl Beard and Lodging 
INCLUDES ensportation Congenie tion Corti by Tuition Coan Gradua 
Bightneelne aeegershle. ie a oy ae Transtors; 
groups, Expert thre August U. of ray tow _—_ 
perantuRes: Mey 4 - €8 Slee an tnd “Vieen one Culture Hispe: 


Write tor free ——— 


Caan Tone *! Tours, int. Educational Travel Ass's, inc. 
554 I Fifth Ay Avenue (45th St.), N. Y. 36 COlumbus 5-2600 
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C; J 25-A 4; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; C; 
J 11-8 21; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. See page 26-T 
University of Scranton, Scranton; C; J 18- 
A ll; d-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V. 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg; C; J ll- 
S 1; d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 
Westminster College, New Wilmington; C; 
J 11-A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM 


RHODE ISLAND 


| Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence; C; JU 2-A 10; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM; driver ed. workshop 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston; C; 
JU 2-A 16; w-d-u-g; LA, G, EM. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 

Clemson College, Clemson; C; J 11-A 11; 
d(M)-u-g; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Furman University, Greenville; C; J 7- 
JU 14, JU 16-A 22; w-d-u-g; LA, SS, G, 
EM 

5. C. State College, Orangeburg; C; J 10- 
JU 31; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia; 
C; J 6-A 11; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, 
EM 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill; C; J 13-A 14; 
w-d(W)-u-g; LA, SS, G, A-V, EM. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


General Beadle State Teachers College, 
Madison; C; J 4-JU 7, JU 9-A 11; w-d-u; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; 
C; J 4-JU 6, JU 9-A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

South Dakota State College, College Station 
Brookings; C; J 11-A 4; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V 

Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field; C; J 4A 10; w-d-u; E, SS, EM. 

University of South Dakota,* Vermillion; C. 


TENNESSEE 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville; C; J 11- 
A 22; d-u; LA, A-V. 

George Peabody College for Teachers,* 
Nashville; C; d-u-g. 

King College, Bristol; C; J 7-A 21; d-u; LA. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; 
C; J 6-A 24; d-u; LA, G, A-V, EM. 

Middle Tenn. State College, Murfreesboro; 
C; J 5-A 17; w-d-u-g; E, G, A-V, EM 

Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Oak 
Ridge; C; J 11-JU 6; institute for sec. 
teachers of science, sponsored by Nat'l. 
Science Foundation. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; 
C; J 4-JU 10, JU 11-A 18; w-d-u; LA E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville; C; J 1l- 
A 18; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 
Study tour, European fashions. 


TEXAS 

Baylor University, Waco; C; J 5-A 23; w-d- 
o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; program at 
Mexico City College, JU 16-A 31. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce; C; J 4-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 3S, 
G, A-V, EM 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene; C; 
J 4-JU 12, JU 13-A 24; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM, 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; C; J 4- 
A 24; d-u; LA. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
C (g); J 4-JU 13, JU 16-A 24; w-d(W)-u- 
g: LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM. 

Pan American College, Edinburg; C; J 1- 
A 19; u; LA, EM. 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; C; d(M)-u; 
LA 


Tarleton State College, Stephenville; C; J 4- 
A 25; d-u; LA, G, EM 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville; C: J 4-JU 13, JU 16-A 24; w-d-u-g; 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock; C; 
J 4-A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. 

Texas Western College, El Paso; C; J 4- 
JU 14, JU 16-A 25; d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, 
A-V, EM. 

University of Houston, Houston; C; w-d-u- 





g: LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 











University of Texas,* Austin; C; d-u-g 

West Texas State College, Canyon; C; J 4 
A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM. 

Wiley College, Marshall; C;: J 4-JU_ 13; 
JU 16-A 24; d-u; LA, EM 


UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo; C; 
A 17; w-d-o-u-g LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 


J il- 
EM 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City; C; J 1l- 
A 24; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

VERMONT 

Middlebury College Summer Language 
Schools, Middlebury; C: J 27-A 29; w-d-g 
See page 27-T 

University of Vermont, Burlington; C; JU 9- 


A 18; w-d-o-u-g; LA, SS, G, EM. See page 
30-T. 

VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary,* Williams- 
burg. 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg; 
C; J 11-A 18; d-u, LA, EM 

Emory and Henry College, Emory; C; J 18- 
A-25; w-d-u; LA 

Longwood College, Farmville: C; J 11-A 11; 


d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg; C: J 11- 
A 18; d-u; LA 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; C: J 18- 
A 10; d-u-g; LA, E, G, A-V, EM 

Mary Washington College of the Univ. of 
Va., Fredericksburg: W: J 18-A 10; d-u; 
LA. 


University of Virginia, 
J 18-A 14; w-d-u-g; 
EM; reading clinic 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
C; J 13-JU 21, JU 24-A 31; d-u-g 

Virginia State College, Petersburg: C; 
29, JU 2-A 10; w-d-o-u-g; 
A-V, EM; principals’ workshop 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; C;: 
J 18-A 15; w-d-u; LA, SS, G, EM 


Charlottesville; C; 
LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, 


Blacksburg: 


J 1- 
LA, E, SS, G, 


WASHINGTON 

Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg; C; J 19-A 17; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 
SS, G, A-V, EM 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; C; J 1l- 
JU 13, JU 16-A 17; w-d-o-u-g; LA, SS, 
G, A-V, EM. 

Eastern Wash. College of Education, Cheney; 
C; J 11-JU 27, JU 30-A 10; w-d-u-g; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V; speech workshop 

Gonzaga University, Spokane; C; J 18-JU 27; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, EM 

Seattle University, Seattle; C: J 
JU 18-A 17; w-d-u-g; 
EM 

State College of Washington,* Pullman; C 

University of Washington, Seattle; C; J 18- 
JU 18, JU 19-A 17; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, 
G, A-V, EM; program at Univ. of Munich 
See page 28-T 

Walla Walla College, 


18-JU 17, 
LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 


College Place; C; J 4- 


A 17; d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, G, A-V, EM 

Western Washington College of Education 
Bellingham; C; J 18-A 17; w-d-u-g; LA, 
E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield State College, Bluefield; C; J 1l- 


A 10; w-d-u; LA, G, EM, SS workshop 

Concord College, Athens; C; J 4-A 18; d-u; 
LA, A-V, EM 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont; C; J 4- 
JU 13; JU 16-A 24; d-u; LA, G, A-V, EM 

Glenville State College, Glenville; C; J 4- 
JU 13, JU 16-A 24; w-d-u; LA, E, 8S, G, 
A-V, EM. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown; C; J 11- 
A 31; w-d-u; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM 

West Virginia University, Morgantown; C; 
J 6-A 24; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM. European study tour 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette University, Milwaukee; C; J 4- 
JU 27; w-d-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V EM 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee; W; J 26- 
A 3; w-u; LA, E, 8S, G, EM 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere; C 
A 3; u; LA, G, EM 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; C; J 22- 

A 17; w-d-u-g; LA, E, 88, G, A-V, EM; 

reading, speech, SS institutes. See page 

23-T 


; J 2- 
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for a new holiday high...come to the 


BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


It’s the change ot pace, and scenery, and people, that 
make a vacation fun! On your Black Hills fun-fest, you 
live life the way you Jove it. You fish or you golf. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE coior rower 


one day . 
«++ 32 peges of things te de! 





you amble lazily down pine-fringed mountain trails coe 
or doze on a cool lake-shore. You see Mt. Rushmore 

. and a rip-roaring Western rodeo 

the next. You name your fun, to suit your holiday mood 
... in this unspoiled mountain paradise .. . highest 
east of the Rockies. This summer, have the 

vacation of your life in the Black Hills of South Dakota! 


~--+st-«- SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


A. 8. PANKOW, Publicity Director «+ 


Pierre, South Dakete 








University of San Francisco 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
ABROAD — 1956 


AGUASCALIENTES, MEXICO, June 25-July 28 


Price $220.00 
(Includes room and board in first class Hotel 
Francia, tuition. and social activities) 


VALENCIA, SPAIN, July 2-August 4 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 


For information and registration write to 


DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN FRANCISCO 17, CALIFORNIA 





Study French in PARIS 
Alliance Francaise 


101, Bevlevard Raspail, Paris 6° 


The oldest, most modern, French School 
for foreigners closely and officially con 
nected with the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight seein Cinemo 
YOU MAY ENROLL Al ANY TIME! 


LODGINGS and RESTAURANT 
Write today for full details 











LAVAL UNIVERSITY. 


Quebec, Capital of French Canada 
SUMMER COURSES (July 2-August 11) 


Department of French: Oral French, Gram- 
mar, Literature. Methods; Intermediate and 
Advanced Courses; M.A. and Ph.D 

Schoo! of Philosophy (Courses in English) 
Ph.L. and Ph.D 


Please write for catalogue and information te 


Secretariat des Cours d’ete, Universite Level, 
Quebec, Canada 














study plan- 
ning, see Master Coupon on page 30-T 


For details on summer 





Travel & Study Tours 


MEXICO + EUROPE + CENTRAL AMERICA 


PAINTING, CRAFTS, LANGUAGE 
STUDY, ARCHAEOLOGY, Combine travel 
with living and working in a picturesque 
foreign community, Limited groups. Mod- 
ern hotels. 5 and 6week tours, Mexico 
$375, Europe $680, Central America $575 


(6 credits). Apply: 
GUILD OF STUDENT pave 
500 Filth Ave. New York 36, N.Y 5.4460 








FORDHAM 


UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1956 


Day Classes Evening Classes 
On Campus ot 302 Broadway 
july S~August 14 | June 20—August 14 


Courses in Academic and Professional 
Subjects 
Undergraduate and Graduate Faculties 


Art, Biology, Chemistry, Classical Lan- 
gvages, Economics, Education, English, 
Government, History, Journalism, Math- 
ematics, Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
Physics, Physiology, Political Philosophy, 
Psychology, Radio, Romance Lan- 
guages, Science Survey, Social Sciences, 
Speech, Television, Theology. 


Institute of Communication Arts 
Institute on Correction and 

Improvement Programs in Reading 

French Institute for Sisters 

Institute of Mission Studies 

Institute of Cont i Studies 

Institute of Religious end Sacerdotal Vocations 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


For Summer Session Bulletin of Information, 
write to Director of Summer Session, 
Fordham University, Mew York 58, N. Y. 




















geeesese 


ee 
Arab information Center, Dept. F 
Travel 











TRAVEL DEVELOPMENT SECTION 
445 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22. N.Y. 
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Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; C; 
J 11-JU 20; d-w LA, E, SS, A-V, EM. 


Wisconsin State College, LaCrosse: C; J ll- 
JU 2; w-d-u-g; LA, 88S, G, EM. 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls; C; 


J 11-JU 20; w-d-u, LA, E, SS, G, A-V, 
EM; drama, remedial reading workshops. 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point; C; 
J 11-JU 20; w-d-u; LA, E, 8S, EM 
Wisconsin State College, Superior; C; J 18- 
A 10; w-d-o-u-g; LA, E, SS, G, A-V, EM; 
study tour to Cuba 


WYOMING 

University of Wyoming, Laramie; C:; J 1l- 
JU 13, JU 16-17; w-d-u-g: LA, E, 8S, G, 
A-V, EM: worshop in Am. studies 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College; 
w-d-u-g; LA, E, 8S, EM 


C; J 25-A 3; 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14; C; 
A 7; w-u-g; LA, E, SS, EM 


J 27- 


PUERTO RICO 
University of Puerto Rico,* Rio Piedras; C; 
J-JU; LA, 85, EM 


SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD 


The following list of summer schools 
abroad was prepared with the help of the 
Institute of International Education. For 
further information see these publications 
Summer Study Abroad; Group Study 
Abroad; Handbook on International Study -$3 
(Institute of International Education, | E 
67th St., New York 21, N.Y.); Vacations 
Abroad—courses, study tours, work camps 
(published by UNESCO, available from Col- 
umbia Univ. Press, 2060 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y.; 530 cents); British Summer 
Schools and Courses, 1956, British Travel 
Asen., 336 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y.); 
Summer Schools in France, 1956; (Cultural 
Division of the French Embassy, 972 Fifth 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y.); Summer Study in 
Latin America-study, tours, work projects 
(Pan American Union, Washington, D.C.; 
10 cents); Invest Your Summer—service proj- 
ects, work camps (Commission on Youth 
Service Projects, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago, 
3, Il.; seven cents) 


Key to Abbreviations 
Dates: J-June; JU-July; A-August; S- 
September @ “L”-courses in language 
of country @ “C”-courses in culture 
of country. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta; 
J 16-8 8: arts. See page 27-T. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton; JU 3-A 
14; u-g; arts, sciences, education. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 
JU 3-A 17; d-u-g; arts, education 


MANITOBA 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; JU 3-A 
17; u-g; liberal arts, education 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Allison University, Sackville; 
11; weu; education, music, arts 

University of New Brunswick, Fredericton; 
JU 3-A 11; C; u-g; arts, liberal arts, his- 
tory, education. 


JU 2-A 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Acadia University, Wolfville; JU 3-A 14; 
u-g; liberal arts, history, education. See 
page 28-T. 


ONTARIO 

McMaster University, Hamilton; JU 3-A 11; 
u; English, French, history, economics. 

University of Ottawa, Ottawa; u-g; arts, sci- 
ences, library science, education, 
Slav studies. See page 24-T 


French, 








instructive as Summer School... 
Relaxing as a Resort Vacation! 


CRUISE THE 
SUNNY PACIFIC 


WITH THE 


PRESIDENTS 
Air-Conditioned Luxury Liners 
S. 5. President Cleveland © $. S. President Wisen 


Sailing every 3 weeks from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles to 
Honolulu « Yokohama e Manila 
Hong Kong « Kobe 


At sea you'll enjoy superb dining, 
swimming, sports and sparkling 
entertainment with interesting 
world-travelers as cruise compan- 
fons. Ashore you'll savor the arts, 
cultures and enticing adventures of 
the fascinating Orient! 350-ib free 
baggage allowance. 
Co.Lece Crepits may be earned 
by joining one of the Special Tour 
roups sailing June 15th aboard 
the S. S. Pres dons Cleveland. 


For information, folders and reser- 
vations, see your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 
General Offices: 311 California St. 
San Francisco 4 ‘Tel: YU 6-6000 




















Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


16TH SESSION 


July 16-August 10 
Registration—Mail: June 1 to July 7 
Personal: July 9 to July 14 


MATRICULATION FEES — Full: $40.00 
Partial $10.00 per credit. Obligatory fees 
$6.00. Late registration fee (July 16 through 
July 18): $3, 
Courses of Special interest to North 
American Teachers and Students 


ELEMENTARY: Spanish Conversation for 
Beginners. Spanish Vocabulary and Spelling 
for Beginners. Grammer and Spanish Com- 
position for Beginners 
INTERMEDIATE: 
Conversation. 
bulary and § 
Grammar. Intermed 
and position. Problems in 
Spanish as a Foreign wy ad 
ADVANCED: Advanced 8 ish Conversa- 
tion. Advanced Spanish Phonetics. pavences 

Spanish Grammar. Advanced 8 Com.- 

ition. Outline of the His 4 of the 
panish Language. 
SPANISH TEACHING: Methods for Teach- 
ing Spanish. Laboratory School in Spanish 
URSES OF HISPANIC- 
RATURE, tos ah HIs- 
TORY AND SOCIOLOGY: FREN ITAL- 
IAN, GERMAN: A . husic OTHER 
SPECIAL COURSES. 

MASTERS DEGREE IN SPANISH AND IN 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: Complete 
information sent on req 
VETERANS: Veterans must present all re- 
quired documents and authorization upon 
matriculation. 
eer RA-CURRIC''LAR ACTIVITIES: Var- 

interesting excursions, concerts, 
performances; field days, the 
ym, the use of a private club 
. @ series of lectures and art 


Intermediate Spanish 
nish Voca- 


theatrical 
University 
at the beac 
exhibitions 
(yee ABRANGEMEDNTS La Summer 
pol will furnish a list proves 
dwellings a special cates ~4 


Address requests for os an toa a 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER a 
University of 1 
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University of Western Ontario, London; JU | 
5-A 22: u: French, painting eld at Trois- 
Pistoles, Quebec 





QUEBEC 
Laval Unive 1) Quebec JU 2-A 1] | 
u-g French, philosophy. See page 21-T 
McGill Universit Montreal; J 2B-A 10; u-g 

French L, literature 
University of Montreal Montreal u-g: | 


French. See page 28-T | 











SASKATCHEWAN 
University of Saskatchewar Saskatoon IU 
+~-A 10: u Arts cience, educatior 









EUROPE 





AUSTRIA 

For further information about the follow- 
ing eight schools, write to Austrian Informa- 
tion Service, 31 E. 69th St.. New York. To 
apply ‘vr admission, write to Austrian State 
Tourist Dept., 48 E. 48th St., New York 17 
1. Alpbach (Tyrol) Austrian College So- 

ciety;* mid-A-early S; forum and semi- 

nars (in English and other languages) 









2. Bad Ischl: Upper Austrian Society for 
Economic Sciences;* S; econ., polit. sci 
3. Graz: Ander! Rogge Institute; J 1-JU 31; 





sep. courses each month in German L, 
lit. history, art. J 1-JU 31, S 1-30; Euro- 
pean culture 

4. Linz: People’s University: A 19-S 2; com- 

munal life, technology, progress 

Salzburg: International Holiday Courses; 

JU 2-21, JU 23-A 11, JU 16-A 11; Ger- 

man, L, lit., C 

6. Salzburg: Catholic Theological Faculty; 

A 5-19; “Christian Europe.” 

Salzburg: Mozarteum Summer Academy 

JU 16-A 25; music, opera 

8. Vienna: University of Vienna (Interna- 
tional University Courses); JU 10-S 28 
(three four-week sessions); German L, 
lit., C 

Bad Ischl: International Summer Courses 
(organized by Austrian Society for In- 
ternational] Culture); J 25-8 15 (four three- 
week sessions); L, C, art, theatre, music 
Apply Laborde Travel Service, 1774 Broad- 
way, New York 19. See page 186-T 

Mayrhofen (Zillertal, Tyrol): University of 
Innsbruck International Summer Courses; 
JU 17-S 8 (four three-week sessions); L, 
C, lit. Apply Laborde Travel Service 

Strobl: University of Vienna summer school; 
JU 15-A 25; L, political science, liberal 
arts; held at St. Wolfgang Campus, Strob! 

Apply Institute of International Education 

1 E. 67th St.. New York 21 (scholarships 

available) 























BELGIUM 
Brussels University of Brussels; JU 20- 
A 18; French L, lit Contemporary Lit- 
erature Apply 50 Ave. F. D. Roosevelt, 
Brussels 






DENMARK 
‘openhagen: Holiday Courses for Students 
and Visitors; A 1-30, Danish L, lit., life 
thought; JU 23-A 25 (five short courses) 
English lectures about Denmark, sightsee- 
ing. Apply Danish Students’ Information 
Bureau, Studiestraede 6, Copenhagen 
Elsinore International People’s College 
A 5-S 15 (three sessions) Understanding 
























SCONSIN 
1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 


The University of 





Inspirational setting for summer study 
Unlimited opportunities in advanced learning 


Plan now to attend the eight-week session, 
June 22 to August 17, or one of the dozen 
special workshops for teachers to be held 
throughout the summer. 


An outstanding staff presents more than 400 
courses, graduate and undergraduate, in 
every major field. 


Write now for your copy of the preliminary an- 
nouncement to: Director of Summer Sessions, 
Box ST, Education Building, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


° the shores 0 Lake Mendap, 






















at the University of Denver 


SUMMER SESSION . 


. JUNE 18-AUGUST 17 


Modern Denmark 
ers, youth leaders 


JU W-A 14 (men) 


FRANCE 


(in English) for teach- 
A 5-18, Danish ed 
Fredensborg: College of Physical Education 
15-30 (women) 


A 





Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 
Fer complete information... courses, howsing and costs... MAIL TODAY 


‘Bo TREES MOCO OREN ee 


vidual needs. 


Attractive, comfortable, 








Aix-Marseille, University of: JU 16-A 11 
A 12-8 8; French L. lit., C: held at Cannes 
Apply College International de Cannes, 4 
bis Montee Carabacel, Nice 

Aix-Marseille, University of: JU 9-A 3, A 6 
$ 1; French L, lit.. C; held at Nice. Apply 
Centre International d'Etudes Francaises, 
65 Promenade des Anglais, Nice 

Besancon: University of Besancon, A 16- 





on-campus apartments 

. . abundant sunshine 
. . » limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Director of Summer Session, Department O.3 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 





S 12; French L. li 
Bordeaux, University 
L, lit., C; held at 
douit, 18 rue San 





er 
of JU 16- 
Pau. Appl 


mzet Pau 


A 26; French 
y to M. Du 





attractions and con- 
genial companions en- Nome 
courage study and build 
memories. Address 
City Zone State 





b ewan ew aw anaes erawan an an awanenanaran aman awananenan 
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GRADUATE STUDY withdis- SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
tinguished faculty. INSTITUTES IN— 

Government and Politics 

Family Life 

Biological! Sciences 

Physics ; Chemistry 

LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and Industrial Education 
RESEARCH facilities of Humanities ; Speech 
highest quality. and many others 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstand- 
ing courses. 


—and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays 
— excursions — lectures — golf — tennis — swimming 
—fishing—campus in a distinguished cultural center yet 
located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes, 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 11-JULY 14 JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session, 619 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


a ees SF ae 


4 ae ee ee re 














EUROPE FOR PEOPLE 
Science Teachers... interested in people 


We are combining a large sightseeing 
A t T h program with something new in tours for 

r eac ers teachers: community meetings in Euro- 
pean villages, towns and cities, with dis- 
cussions between our American visitors 


attend and the local people. We will be inter- 
viewing leaders in education, politics, 


church life and art too. 
SUMMER SCHOOL Seminar sessions on European culture 

with Arne Sorensen, a Danish writer who 
has spent the last seven winters in this 
country and the summers in Europe, 


AT ILLINOIS INSTITUTE |) seis, Gland’ ramos. Switzer: 
OF TECHNOLOGY sot: a: intheding theseechio Sines 


Eastbound sailings on June 15 and June 

3; westbound on August 19 and Sept. 6. 
Chicago 16, Minois Also a study tour of comparative edu- 
cation, 30 days in Scandinavia, London 
and Paris. Tour Leader: Professor Ruih 


JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 17 Cameron, Springfield College, Mass. Four 
credits. Cost 5.00, including trans- 
atiantic passage by alr 

@ Graduate and undergrad- Write for folder ST 

vate courses in science, en- | EUROPEAN TRAVELING SEMINAR 

00 Massechusetis Ave N.W 
gineering, art education, Woodley 6-6400 Washington 16, D. C 
and design. 








« Campus near center of city. 


Enjoy cultural and recrea- The University of Ottawa 


tional advantages of a She Bienes @ me 4 Gia 
large city with beautiful a 1h acritoated — 


lokefront. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd - August 7th 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
for further information write Arts Seiences Library Seience 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION Philosophy Psychology-Education 
Slav Studies Conversational French 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY iain inte 


3300 South Federal Street 
Chicage 16, Illinois =! at Orews Oltawa, Canada 


e Medern housing, meals 
available on campus. 





on application 
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Caen: University of Caen; JU 16-A 11; 
French L, C, history. Apply Secretary, 168 
rue Caponiere, Caen. 

Dijon: University of Dijon; JU 16-S 8; 
L, C. Apply 36 rue Chabot-Charny, Dijon 

Fontainebleau: Schools of Music and Fine 
arts; JU 1-S 1; arts, music, architecture 
field trips; in English. Apply 122 E. 58th 
St., New York 22, N. Y 

Grenoble: University of Grenoble; JU 2- 
S 2; L, lit.. C. Apply Comite des Etu- 
diants Etrangers, Place de Verdun, Gre- 
noble 

Lille, University of: JU 4-A 28, French L 
C; held at Boulogne-sur-Mer. Apply 9 rue 
Auguste Augellier, Lille 

Montpellier: University of Montpellier, S 3- 
O 27; French L, lit., C. Apply Institut des 
Etudiants Etrangers, 14 rue du Cardinal 
de Cabrieres, Montpellier 

Paris: Alliance Francaise JU-A; French 
L, C. Apply 101 Blvd. Raspail. See p. 21-T 

Paris: College European des Sciences So- 
ciales et Economiques; JU 2-28; C; politics 
economics, social science, study-trips; in 
English and French Apply 184 Bivd St 
Germain, Paris 

Paris: Ecole du Louvre; JU 2-A 2; French 
sculpture architecture, painting Apply 
34 Quai du Louvre, Paris 

Paris: Ecole Superieure de Preparation et 
de Perfectionnement des Professeurs de 
Francais a l'Etranger; JU 2-A 11; L, lit 
Apply #4 rue St. Jacques, Paris 

Paris: Institut Catholique; JU 2-28; French 
L; C. Apply 23 rue du Cherche-Midi 

Paris: Institut du Pantheon; JU-S; French ! 
Apply 31 rue Sommerard, Paris V 

Paris: Institut d'Etudes Politiques; JU 16- 
31; French political, econom. problems (in 
English). Apply 27 rue St. Guillaume 

Paris: University of Paris; Cours de Civilsa- 
tion Francaise, JU 15-A 14, A 1-31; French 
L, lit. C. Apply Sorbonne, 47 rue des 
Ecoles, Paris V. American summer course 
JU 2-A 17; French L, lit., C. Apply Of- 
fice du Tourisme Universitaire, 972 Fifth 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y 

Poitiers, University of: JU 2-A 26; L, lit., C 
held at La Rochelle Apply Institut 
d'Etudes Francaises, 14 rue du Palais, La 
Rochelle. JU 11-A 8; medieval lit., history 
held at Poiters. Apply Centre d'Etudes 
Superieures de Civilisation Medievale, 8 
rue Rene-Descartes, Poitiers. JU 2-S 30 
French L, lit., C; held at Tours. Apply 
Institut de Touraine, 1 rue de la Gran- 
diere, Tours 

Rennes, University of: JU 16-A 11; French 
L, lit., held at St. Malo. Apply College de 
Saint Servan (lle et Vilaine) 

Strasbourg: University of Strasbourg; JU 2- 
S 22; French L, lit., C. Apply Palais de 
l'Universite, Strasbourg 


GERMANY 

Bonn: University of Bonn; JU 15-30, “Ger- 
many and Her Neighbors”; A 2-24, Ger- 
man L, lit. Apply Auslandsamt der Uni- 
versitat, Liebfrauenweg 3, Bonn 

Frankfort: University of Frankfort: A 1- 
31; German L, lit., philosophy, music 
Apply Akademische Auslandsstelle, Mer- 
tonstrasse 17, Frankfort 

Freiburg: University of Freiburg; JU 31- 
A 24; German L, C. Apply Akademisches 
Auslandsamt, Belfortstrasse 11, Freiburg 

Gottingen: Fridtjof Nansen Haus: A; sem- 
inar in Germanistics; S, German L, C 
Apply Merkelstrasse 4, Gottingen 

Heidelberg: University of Heidelberg; JU 
29-A 26; German L, lit. Apply Akadem- 
isches Auslandsamt, Grabengasse 1 

Kiel: University of Kiel; JU 3-27; L, C 
Apply Olhausenstrasse 40/60, Kiel 

Mainz: University of Mainz; A; German L 
C. Apply Saarstrasse 19, Mainz 

Munich: Goethe Institute; JU 9-29, JU W- 
A 19; German lit., C, art, teaching meth- 
ods. JU 2-A 26; L; held at Bad Reichen- 
hall and Kochel am See. J 4-JU 29; L; held 
at Murnau/Staffelsee and Beutelsbach 
Apply Maximilianstrasse 43, Munich 

Munich University of Munich summe: 
course for foreigners; JU 30-A 19, “Influ- 
ence of the 19th Century on the Present 
Day.” JU 3%-S 10; German L, lit., C. Ap- 
ply Akademische Auslandsstelie, Veteri- 
narstrasse 11, Munich 

Munster: University of Munster, A- 2-25; 











ENJOY A 


QUEBEC 


VACATION 


PICTURESQUE 


ROMANTIC 


HISTORIC 


French Canada will welcome you 
with old-time hospitality. Write for 

free road maps and booklets to: Pro- 
vincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 

Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 48 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. 














“German Lyrics Apply Auslands-Co- 
mitee 

Tubingen: Eberhard-Karis-University; A 1- 
27; advanced German L, lit 


misches Auslandsamt, Tubingen 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Apply to Institute of International Edu- 

cation, 1 E. 67th St.. New York 21, for in- 

formation about and applications to the 
following four universities 

1. University of Birmingham (held at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon); JU 7-A 18; “Shake- 
speare and Elizabethan Drama.’ 

2. University of Edinburgh; JU 2-A 10; “The 
European Inheritance 

3. University of London; JU 9-A 17; “Lit- 
erature and Art in England, 1750-1850." 

4. University of Oxford; J 29-A 10; “Litera- 
ture, Politics and the arts in 17th Cen- 
tury England.” 

Ashridge Berkhamsted (Herts.) Bonar 
Law Memorial College; M-S; short courses 
in political science, arts, music 

Birmingham University of Birmingham; 
S 2-15; librarianship. Apply to Public 
Library, King’s Norton, Birmingham 30 

Burton (Cheshire): Burton Manor College; 
JU 1-20; “Britain Today.’ 

Dorking (Surrey) British Labour 
courses held at Beatrice Webb house; 
JU 28-A 25; political science. Apply Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London 8.W.1 

Leicester: University College; JU 
English literature, education 

London: British Council; 65 Davies St., Lon- 
don W.1; short courses in lit., teaching 
A 2-21, modern English lit. (course de- 
signed for sec. schoo! English teachers) at 
Cambridge University; A 13-30, modern 
English lit., at Oxford University. J-JU, 
Theatre in Britain Today” (prerequisite 

professional! training), at Stratford 

London: British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy 
Square, London W.1.; short 
production and acting. A 1-15, course at 
Chichester; A 31-S 9, courses at Alnwick 

London: British Film Institute, 4 Great Rus- 
sell St., London W.C.1; JU-A, course at 
Newton Park College, Bath 


London: City of London College, Moorgate, 


London, E.C.2; JU 16-A 10; law. 

London 
London 8.W.1; A 186-25 at Farnham, Sur- 
rey; A 25-S 1 at Steyning, Sussex; current 
social and political problems 

London 
Brook Green, London W.6; A 4-31; held at 
Dartington Hall, Devon; music 
concerts 

Loughborough (Leicestershire) Loughbor- 
ough Training College; JU W%-A 27; arts 
and crafts, music, drama, ed., athletics; 
for teachers, youth leaders 

Shrewsbury (Shropshire): “Historic Houses 
of Great Britain,’ National Trust Sum- 
mer School (in assoc. with Schropshire 
Adult College, York Inst. of Arch, Study, 
Nat'l. Trust for Scotland); JU 6-16 at 
Attingham Park, Shrewsbury; JU 16-22 at 
York; JU 22-29 in Scotland; lectures, field 
trips. Apply Director, Nat'l, Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, 712 Jackson Pl. N.W., 
Washington, D. C., with note on qualifi 
fications, interests 


GREECE 

Athens American School of Classical 
Studies; J 28-A 9; ancient Greek art, his- 
tory, lit. (in English). Apply Bureau of 
University Travel, 11 Boyd S8t., Newton, 
Mass 

Athens: National University of Athens;* 
A-S; ancient Greek lit., archaeology, hist 


IRELAND 

Dublin: Trinity College; JU 4-18; “The Arts 
in Ireland.” Apply Registrar, Dublin Uni- 
versity International Summer School 
Trinity College, Dublin 

Dublin: University College; JU 10-25 
ern treland. Apply Secretary, 
School, Earisfort Terrace 


mod- 
Summer 


ITALY 

Aquila: University Summer Courses; JU 15- 
A 3; Italian L. lit., C, art history. Apply 
Prof. Vincenzo Rivera, Istituto Botanico 
dell'Universita di Roma, Rome 


Apply Akade- 


Party 


14-A 3; | 


courses in 


Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth St., | 


Summer School of Music, Ltd., 19} 


festival, | 


25-T 


PLANNING Your vacation? 


offers you the only Travel 


Planning Kit with music! 
Hi-Fi 33% record plus six colorful brochures. 


Now—you can see, read and hear 
about the exciting days which can be 
yours via the S-A-S European 
Holiday. 


VISIT LONDON, PARIS, ROME and many 
other cities . . . at no extra fare. Choose 
12 or more of Europe's charming, histori- 
cal cities and see them all. 


PENNYWISE TRIPS TO 11 COUNTRIES 
(Your choice of 6 tours—2 or 3 weeks) 
Fly S-A-S overnight to Scotland . . . travel 
by steamer, coach or train through 
Europe. Round trip by air, hotels and 
meals, local travel and sightseeing all 
included in one low-cost ticket 


SEE YOUR FRIENDLY TRAVEL AGENT 


and save 50% on your “European Holi- 
day” Travel Planning Kit 


) FAS { 


CLASSROOM 
SPECIAL 


SCANDINAVIAN 


a1ME1MEE ANT 


51.8 
638 Fitth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. | 


| enclose 
00 tor 
Travel Plan- 
ing Kit 


C0) Please 
send me Free 
Wterature 


Please send me items checked: q 


Nome 
Add1O. «see 


CRY. ccccccccccceses 








University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEYTwo Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June ¢8 to July 28; July 30 to 
September 6. Tuition Fee $54 for each 
Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 25 to August 3. Tuition 
Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES-One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 18 to July 27. Tuition Fee 
$51. One Session of Bight Weeks. June 
18 to August 10. Tuition Fee $68. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach- 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses--and at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
degrees. 


POR BULLETIN, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, (5), 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, (1), 
Los Angeles 24; ov Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, (1), Santa Barbara, Calif. 











UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI 


CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 
Stimulating Summer Courses 
and Workshops for Teachers 
In Florida + North Carolina + Mexico 


Accredited Courses for Men & Women 
Recognized Faculty—-Moderate Tuition 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 

First Six-Weeks June 18-July 25 
Second Six-Weeks July 27- Aug. 3 
Over 400 courses, graduate and under- 
raduate, offered in the following 
olleges and Schools 

Arts and Sciences Engineering 
Business Administration Law 
Education usic 


Air Age Education Biological Science 
Home Economics 
(Clothin 
Human Relations 
TV and Film Institute 
(University, Station WTVJ) 
Parkway Playhouse and Art Workshop, 
at Burnavillz, N.C. (in Blue Ridge Mts.) 
Latin-American Workshop, 
at Oaxaca, in colorful Mexico 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAM: 
Sports Dances — Trips 


Mail Coupon New for Bulletin 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Uwrvensrry of Miami, Box 488-A 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 

Please send me Bulletin 
interested in 





Construction) 
hysical Science 


I am 


(Please epecify Course of Workshop) 


Name... —E — 
Address 
City 


~ Zone___State_ ait 





| 


Florence: University of Florence; JU 15-A 
3; L, lit., C, Apply Centro di Cultura per 
Stranieri, Via San Gallo, 25-A, Florence. 

Padua, University of; JU 22-8 3; Italian L, 
lit. philosophy, political science: held at 
Bressanone. Apply Corsi Estivi, Via 8 
Febbraio, Padua 

Perugia: Italian University for Foreigners; 
JU 1-8 BW; Italian L, lit. history, art and 
music history, philosophy. Apply Palazzo 
Gallenga, Perugia. 

Pisa, University of: JU 12-A 2, A 5-26: 
Italian L, Lit,, C; held at Viareggio. Apply 
Corsi per Stranieri a Viareggio, Pisa 

Positano: Positano Art Workshop; M 15-S 
15; fine arts, textiles. Students may enroll 
for three weeks or more, any time dur- 
ing session. Apply 238 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N.Y 

Rome: American Academy in Rome; JU-A; 
C (in English). Apply 101 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y 

Rome: Societa Dante Alighieri; J-A; Italian 
L, art history, arch. Apply 27 Piazza 
Firenze, Rome. 

Urbino: University of Urbino; A 4-31; Italian 
L, C. Apply Via Saffi 1, Urbino 


NETHERLANDS 

Delft: University of Delft; JU 2-A 9; 
“Trends in Modern Civilization: Com- 
munications in Our Shrinking Modern 
World” (in English). JU 3-10, S 11-18; 
“Survey of the Netherlands” (in English). 
Apply Secretary, Summer Courses, Nether- 
lands Universities Foundation for Inter- 
national Cooperation, 27 Molenstraat, The 
Hague. 

Hague: Academy of International Law; JU 
16-A 11; knowledge of international law 
required. Apply Secretariat, Peace Palace, 
The Hague 

Hague: Netherlands Institute for Art His- 
tory; JU 24-A 13; Duteh art, 17th-19th 
centuries (lectures in English and French) 
Apply 7 Korte Vijverberg, The Hague 


NORWAY 

Oslo: University of Oslo Summer School 
for American Students and Institute for 
English Speaking Teachers; J 23-A 4; 
humanities, social studies, Norwegian ed 
Apply Oslo Summer School Admissions 
Office, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn 


PORTUGAL 

Coimbra: University of Coimbra; JU 9-A 
18; Portuguese L, C. Apply Secretario do 
Curso de Ferias, Facultade de Letras. 

Lisbon: University of Lisbon; JU 12-A 12; 
Portuguese L, lit. C. Apply Rua da 
Academia das Ciencas, Lisbon 


SPAIN 

Barcelona. University of Barcelona, A 8-29; 
Spanish L, C. JU 17-A 6; Spanish L, C; 
held at Palma, Mallorca. Apply Cursos de 
Verano para Extranjeros, Barcelona. 

Cadiz: Cursos Universitarios de Verano; JU 
25-A 30; Spanish L, lit.. C, art. Apply 
Apartado 151, Cadiz 

Madrid: Direccion General de Relaciones 
Culturales; mid-JU-mid-A; Spanish L, 
lit. C. Apply Esparteros 1, Madrid 

Madrid: Summer Courses for North Amer- 
icans (org. by Institute of Hispanic Cul- 
ture and University of Madrid); JU 1-21, 
A 1-31; Spanish L, lit., C, music. Apply 
Educational Travel Assn., Inc., 554 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N.Y 

Santiago: University of Santiago; JU 5-A 5: 
Spanish L, C. Apply Secretariado de Ex- 
tension Universitaria, Plaza de la Univer- 
sidad 4, Santiago 

Seville: University of Seville; A-S; Spanish 
L, lit., C. Apply Cursos de Otofio para 
Extranjeros, Alfonso XII, No. 12, Seville 

Zaragoza, University of: JU 8-A 4, A 5-S 1; 
Spanish L, lit., C., art; held at Jaca. Apply 
Cursos de Verano en Jaca, Piazza de 
Paraiso, Zaragoza. JU-S; Spanish lit., art; 
held at Pamplona. Apply Principe de 
Viena Institute, Pamplona, Navarra 


SWEDEN 
—_ Anglo-American Center; J 17-A 
music, Chinese culture. Apply Director, 
Sassten Hill, Mullsjo 





High School & College 
Student Tours 


EUROPE 











66 days-7 countries- $835 


Tourist Class Steamer and 
All Meals Included 


DISTINGUISHED LEADERS 


Write for Brochure 


THE HOUSE OF TRAVEL, Inc. 


CULTURAL TRAVEL DIVISION 
47 East 47th St. New York 17, N. Y. 











TRAVEL AND EARN 
College Credit 


During the summer of 1956, Western [Illinois 
State College in cooperation with the Nationa! 
Education Association and the Illinois Educa 
tion Association, is offering nine excellent 
itineraries to teachers for which college credit 
(graduate or undergraduate) will be granted 


. Boston, Quebec, Megere Falls (Bus) 
. British Isles, . 
Denmark and Evrope (Air) 
. British Isles, Central, Western, and 
Southern Europe (Ship) 
. Round-the-World (Air) 
. Central America (Air) 
. Mexico (Bus) 
. Aleske (Air) 
. Sewth America (Air) 
. Heweiien Islands (Air) 
For further information relative to dates. 
price, one subjects in which 


earned write A. B. Roberts, Tour Coordinator, 
Western’ Tiiinois State College, Macomb, Ul 














UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 


SWITZERLAND 
Summe French Lb 1956 
* courses in Fr ks Front 


5 sessions of or how 
JULY 16 TO 
Classes from beginners to > alten = students 
ial courses for teachers of French 
FROM JULY 16 TO AUGUST lI 
With the collaboration of a professor of the 
Institut universitaire des Sciences de |'édu- 
cation and a few pupils from primary schools 
Seminar on International Institutions 
JULY 16 TO AUGUST 4 
collaboration of leading pane 
Oo. WH Fase. Red Cross, ete 
Excursions ‘Entertainments 
For programmes and information please 
apply 
COURS DE VACANCES. env 
GENEVA, SWITZERLA 


With the 
from U.N 








UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


1956 SUMMER SESSIONS 
SIX WEEKS SESSION 
JULY 2- AUGUST 10 


Special Two, Three, Eight, and Twelve 
Weeks Sessions 
Undergraduete and Graduate Courses 


For bulletins and information 
Address, DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
Uni of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
(ARE RNA SRR 











Research; mid- 
Apply Marston 


Mullsjo: Institute of Social 
A; sociology ‘in English) 
Hill, Mullsjo 

Stockholm: Swedish Institute for Cultural 
Relations; A 21-S 8 Modern Sweden" 
(in English). Apply Kungsgatan 42, Stock- 
holm 

Stockholm: University of 
languages art 
Course Dept. of the 
gatan 9 


Stockholm: M-S; 
Apply Summer 
University, Grevture- 


music 


SWITZERLAND 
Churwalden 
JU 16-S 8 
temporary 
litical problems (in 
Apply Prof 
College, Churwalden 
Geneva: University of 
(five three-week ses 
C. Apply Cours dé 
Condalle, Geneva. See 26-1 
Lausanne: University of Lausanne; JU 16-0 
27 (three-week session French L, lit 
Apply Cours de Place de la 
Cathedrale 
hatel: University of Neuchatel: JU 16- 


A 18; French L 


Albert 


(series ot 


College; 
con- 


Schweitzer 
14-day courses) 
religious, ethical, po- 
English and German) 
Albert Schweitzer 


social 
Casparis 
Geneva; JU 16-0 20 


French L, lft., 
Vacances, rue the 


ions) 


page 


Vacances, 5 
Lausanne 


Neuc 


LATIN AMERICA 
CUBA 


Havana: University of Hav 16-A 24; 
Spanish L, lit., histor (Scho- 
larships available; apply Div. of Ed., Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C.) See 
page 22-T 

Havana Univer 
17; L, 
ocial 


a0, Havana 


ana JU 


ociology 


Villanueva; J 25-A 
2-A 10; L, lit 
Apartado 6, Maria 


ity of 
philosophy, ed. JU 


Apply 


science 


GUATEMALA 
Guatemala City 
3-A 11; Spanis t An Guatemalan 
lit Mayan a ] Spanish L. Apply 
Registrar, Summet 00 Apartado 179 
28-T 


University; JU 


See page 


MEXICO 
Guadalajara 
JU 2-A 11; sponsored by 
jara with Stanford Univ 
« art. Apply Dr. Juan B 
Stanford University, Calif 
Guerro State College: J 29-A 12; Spanish I 

lit., history, art held at Acapulco 
Mexico City Mexico City College: J 12-JU 
17, JU 18-A 24; L, lit., social studies, ed 
arts; workshops in Latin Am. C. Apply 
Dean of Admission Kilometer 16, Car 
retera Mexico Toluca, Mexico 10, DF 
Mexico City National Univ. of Mexico.* 
Apply Registrar School for For- 
eigners, San Cosme 71, Mexico, DF 
Michoacan University of Michoacan; JU 
2-A 10: L, lit., C, arts, craft music 
Monterrey: Instituto Tecnologico de Monter- 
rey, Escuela de Verano: JU 14-A 25; L 
lit., social studies, arts and crafts, special 
courses for teachers. See p. 28-T 
Saltillo: Escuela Interamericana (branch at 
Ensenada, Baja Calif.)}; JU 9-A 17, pre 
and post-sessions; Spanish L, C. Apply 
Donald M Box 413, Salida, Colo 
or Apartado 255, Saltillo, Coahuila, Mex 
ico 
Saltillo: International 
JU 2-A 8; L, lit., ¢ 
ply Registrar, Miss 
Zion, Illinois 
Miguel de Allende: Instituto 
J 18-A 31: I lit writing 
arts. craft English). Apply Instituto 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajato 
Mexican Art Workshop; JU-A; L 
painting + ercraft field trips Apply 
Director, 238 E. 23rd St.. New York 10 
axco: Taxco Summer School; JU 26-A 25 
L, C, painting, silvercraft, field trips. Ap 
ply Prof. J. E. Angulo, 1514 E. Central 
Wichita, Kansas 


Summer School 
Univ. of Guadala 
faculty L, lit 

Rael, Box K 


Guadalajara 


Summer 


Custer 


Academy of Spanish 
crafts, music, ed. Ap 
Mary Wise, Box 141 


Allende 


drama, music 


San 


faxco 


PERU 
na: University of San Marcos 
Spanish L, Latin American lit 
Escuela de Estudios Especiaies 


JU 2-A 16 
Apply 





NIVERSHTY 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES in a single 
includes | variety of 
thinking 


subject 
subjects te 
and make 


you 


Anthropology 
Art The 
Astronomy and thoughtful. The 
Biology nomics, the English 
Chemistry extends hi 
Classics than 
Economics 
Education for 
English 

Literature 
European 

Literature 
Geology 
Government 
History 
Literary 

Criticism 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physics in 
Psychology | 
Theater 


AND 
inter- 


departmental | 
Courses 


valuable courses in 


degree of 


The 
teacher 


new 


of ® hours permits study 
ubjects 
ously. Small 
research thesi no 
| The 
| satisfactory 


timulating 
Educ 


Cultural, Recreational 
tudents from many 
square dancing 
the Connecticut hill 


MR. DALTRY 
WESLEYAN 


You Can Now Earn New, Unique Degree: 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


No longer must you choose between an M. Ed 
Now 


best teachers are those whose experience and study are wide 
biology 
teacher 
general education 


MASTER 
school administrators and 


the Graduate SQmmer Schoo! at Wesleyan 


(chosen from an 
ation 


CERTIFICATE OF 


completion of 


tates you'll enjoy 


tours-—OoI 


CLASSES—JULY 4 TO AUGUST 14, 1956 


For Catalog 


GRADUATE 
UNIVERSITY 


and a Master's degree 
earn your M. A. by studying 4 
your knowledge, stimulate your 
teacher 


you can 
broaden 
a better 
teacher who studies eco 
who studies history or anthropology 
Such correlative study is often 
narrow specialized research 
LIBERAL STUDIES 
offered only by 
rhe progran 
These may include 
studied previ 
faculty No 


physics or 


nore 
pedagogy, or 
OF ARTS IN 
librarians | 
University 
fields 
curriculum) not 
with distinguished 
required 
STUDY is awarded upon 
Master degree 


in three or more 
extensive 
seminar; 
courses 
ADVANCED 


~ hours beyond the 


Program: In congenial groups of teacher 
tennis, swimming, art 


relaxing on the beautiful 


music 


just campu 


Write 
SUMMER SCHOO! 
MIDDLETOWN 


FOR TEACHERS 
CONNECTICUT 








Tufts University 


in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


FULL ACADEMIC PROGRAM 
july 2 - August 10 


Educational Disabilities Clink 
Reading Arithmetic—Spelling 
reacher 
Ph r Chemistry 
Arena Theater Acting 
Guidance e Student Pcrsonne 


other 
Compan 


Work 
Special Three-week Programs 


Latin Workshop for Teachers 
Elementary Schoo! Science 


july 2-20 
Elementary School Arithmetic 
July 23 - August 10 
WRITERS WORKSHOP 
Poetry -Fiction-Non-Fiction-Technical 
july 3-27 


Writing 


Courses in Child Development 
Pre-school Program Plannin Music 
Literature Physically Handicapped 

Preparation for teaching below first grade 
with Tufts, B.S. in Ed. and Ed.M degrees 
Eliot-Pearson School 
formerly Nursery Training School of Boston 


TUFTS SUMMER SCHOOL 


On the Campus in Medford, Massachusetts 
Bulletin Sent on Request 





24th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 
July 2nd to August 11th, 1956 


Painting Music 
I Singing. Drama 
Short Story, Playwriting, Radio and tele- 
Writing, Ballet. Weaving, Leather- 
Ceramic Interior Decoration, Oral 
and Photography 


For 


DIRECTOR, BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
BANFF, ALBERTA 


Offering cours ir 


iano, Choral, String 
sior 
craft 
French 


calendar write 
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WHEATON can 
accommodate YOU... 





SEND TODAY 


42nd ANNUAL 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 


His SUMMER 
ad SCHOOL 


FACULTY OF 75 


Complete courses include .. . special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science Sta 
tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. Air-condi 
tioned library. New chemistry building. Combine 
professional training with friendly Christian 
fellowship 
Inter-Session June 12 to 22 
First Term (4 weeks) —June 23 to July 20 
Second Term (4 weeks)-—July 21 to August 17 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 18 and July 23 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp-—June 12 to August 18 


Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter Session period 


WHEATON COLLEGE « Wheaton 





The Famous 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Language Schools 


Foreign 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
JUNE 29-AUGUST 16 

7 


Bread Leof 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
JUNE 27-AUGUST 11 

. 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AUGUST 15-29 
For bulletins, information 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 15, Vermont 














Full quarter: 
First term: 
Second term: 


Penthouse theaters. 


ministrators, 


gvage Groups. 
Write Director, 





University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


June 18 — August 17 

June 18 — July 18 

July 19 — August 17 

Total fees: $67.50, full quarter (full time) 
$47.50, full quarter (part time) 
$50.00, either term alone (ful! time) 
$27.50, either term alone (part time) 


RECREATION 
Plonned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, 


The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
and advanced degree candidates, as well as many 
conferences, workshops, and institutes, The Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature features the French and Spanish Living Lan- 


Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 





The Playhouse Showboot and 











U 


| Arabia.” 
| paper 








SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


July 14 to August 25, 1956 


pone courses in Spanish and En 
naguages, Liberal Arts, Architecture, 
Geonrathy.. Folklore, Arts and Crafts 
pe pepe offered: M.A. in Spanish Language, 
Popa and Latin American Litera- 
| and 


lish 
leid 


interesting Extracurricular Program 
For illustrated literature 


Institute Bane Ady ig 
Becuele de V ., MEX, 








UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 

FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 

July 2nd-August 14th, 1956 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Courses offered in three Sections 

ELEMENTARY 
INTERMEDIATE 
POSTGRADUATE 


All the courses are given by prominent 
premep speaking feasors and specialists 
or Calendar a information, write to 


4. A. HOUPERT, Director 
Scheel, Univ ef Mentreal 
c. @. 6128, Montreal, Conede 











ENrOpe 600m un sa90 


Motor trips from $500 incl. steamer Also college 
credit trips. No greater value anywhere 


AROUND n WORLD 22" 1398 
Fy Sams See. nest Oe ten 
See more... spend less. Write for booklet 6. a 
Ack Your Travel Agent af 
“Por the Young of all Ages 
SITA...: 545 th Ave, N.Y. 17, Dept, L, mu 2-6546 


FOR 
1956 


YOUR SUMMER STUDY 
World Guide to Summer Study, page 


Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University—graduate and under graduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on and 
near the pus. § climate is delightful. 





For BULLETIN, write te Dean of Summer Session, 
University of Southern California, Les Angeles 7. 


Summer School 
in GUATEMALA 


San Carlos University 


Courses in Mayan Art, a emacioes..& 
thr ucted | eld tips 


‘ope 
to nearby an rub te Indian villages. 
Courses in Seanieh, terature, History. & 


uistics in § 
TP 'Sir 203 e dit, six units. Approved for 
wean veterans. Master of 


pe ll $60 for six weeks 


WRITE; SECRETARY, APARTADO 179, 
GUATEMALA, C. A. 





Acadia University 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Includes Work Shop 
in High School Methods. 


Wolfville, N. 5. 














PLANS SEE... 
11.7; 


Summer Workshops, page 14-T; Study Tours, nave 17-T. 





Teleguide 


See It Now-Egypt-Israel 


Mar. 13, CBS-TV, 8:30-10 p.m. EST 


S. Suspends Arms for Mideast; 
Holds Up Tanks for Saudi 
What does this recent news- 
headline mean to high school 
social studies students? Edward R. 
Murrow and a CBS-TV film crew have 
been in the Middle East preparing 
See It Now—Egypt-lsrael to help 
American televiewers understand the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Here is an ideal 
opportunity to stimulate interest in a 
unit on the Middle East. Use the fol 
lowing teaching suggestions to prepare 
students for critical viewing of Mu 
row’s program. 

1. Tape record the comments of Ben 
Gurion and Nasser. Then edit the tape 
so it contains first a statement of Ben 
Gurion and then one of Nasser on the 
same subject. For a professional treat- 
ment of this technique listen to M 
row’s I Can Hear It Now, Vol. 11. 

2. Debate whether the Israelis have 
a “right” to the land they now occupy. 
How do their arguments for retention 
of this land compare with our argu 
ments for the settlement of land which 
belonged to the Indians? 

3. As you watch the program, 
the scenes and conditions depicting 
the desperate circumstances of the 
Arab villages. Compare these with the 
modern innovations of Israeli commu- 
nities. How do these conditions influ- 
ence the policies of the factions in the 
Arab-Israeli dispute? 

4. Egypt is ably protected by natu- 
ral boundaries: Mediterranean Sea, 
Sudan Desert, Red Sea and the Sahara 
Desert. Only the Isthmus of Suez and 
the airways present avenues for inva- 
sion. Delve into the history books and 
the Bible to find out how many times 
in past history the Suez Isthmus has 
been used as an avenue for conquest. 

5. Murrow’s recent See It Now on 
the farm question provoked the charge 
of “distorting the facts” from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. What are the 
problems of such TV presentation? 

6. Read Sydney Fisher's Social 
Forces in the Middle East, or Halford 
Hoskin’s The Middle East, or Emil 
Lengyel’s World Without End. Before 
viewing the TV program, outline the 
problems and trouble areas of the 
Middle East. While viewing take notes 
on how well Murrow handles each 
problem. Does he omit any? Are there 
any “distorted” presentations? 
~My.es PLatr 

Redford H. S., Detroit 


list 





All times listed are current in Eastern Zone 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 7 

3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Afternoon Film Fes- 
tival: “A Run For Your Money, star- 
ring Alec Guinness. A rerun of the 
story about two Welsh miners who take 
a joy ride to London 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “On Va- 
cation,” in which Jiminy Cricket tries 
to produce a TV show while his boss, 
Walt Disney, takes a holiday. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Television 
Theatre: “The Foo! Killer,” an adapta- 
tion of Helen Eustis’ novel about an 
orphan boy's cross-country flight and 
his adventures. Mar. 21: Charles Jack- 
son's “The Lost Weekend.”’ Mar. 28: “A 
Night to Remember,” based on Walter 
Lord’s minute-by-minute account of 
what happened aboard the “Titanic’ 
that fateful night 44 years ago. Ask 
your superior students to read the best- 
selling book and tell how they would 
translate it to video. April 11: “A Pro- 
file in Courage,” a dramatization of one 
section in Senator John F. Kennedy's 
new book. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Teday and Tomorrow: 
Stories of how communities have intel- 
ligently met conservation problems. 
Tape-recorded on location in various 
parts of the U.S. and Canada, the broad- 
casts present the people directly con- 
cerned with the problems. Topics in- 
clude a story of urban encroachment 
on farmland in California; a flood-con- 
trol story from Kaw River Valley, 
Kansas; an anti-stream-pollution story 
from Kalamazoo, Mich., a Canadian bat- 
tle against the budworm in the forests 
of New Brunswick and Quebec. 


THURSDAY MARCH 6 


8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: “The Louella 
Parsons Story,” based on the Holly- 
wood columnist's autobiography, “The 
Gay Illiterate.” The production will de- 
pict Louella’s initiation into the news- 
paper business as a cub reporter and 
her advancement to covering important 
news stories before she became a syn- 
dicated columnist. Says producer Mar- 
tin Manulis: “We intend to include as 
many stars as are available as a fitting 
tribute to the woman who for more 
than three decades has devoted her 
services on behalf of the entertainment 
industry.” Apparently we are to be ex- 
posed to the full Hollywood glamor 
treatment. Many of your students will 
watch it. Why not see to it that they 
ask some important questions? Why are 
“stars” so anxious to be seen in such a 
show? What is the success secret of 
‘gossip columnists” like Hedda Hopper 
and Louella Parsons? What kinds of 
values are represented by the writing 
they do? Why do such columnists have 
so much power? 

9:05 p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 
“Story of a Poet,” an analysis of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s conflict with an unreceptive 
society. Since Poe's poetry has a largely 
aural beauty, English teachers will find 
the program useful in teaching his 
poems The chief value of the program 
lies in its exploration of the relation of 
the artist to his society 

Discussion topics: 1. Why did Poe 
have such trouble publishing his work? 
Were the publishers right in maintain- 
ing that his work could not be under- 
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cording you could make on Friday night 
and play back in class on Monday 


SATURDAY MARCH 10 

9:00 am. (ABC) Ne School Today: A 
children’s program whose whimsey 
brought it the accolade of “Radio-Tele- 
vision Daily” which named it Children’s 
Show of the Year 1955, It chronicles 
the adventures of Mayor Plumpfort 
mythical mayor of Cincinnati; Ukey 
Butcha, the unpredictable, comic tax 
driver; Mrs. Krauseemeir, who own 
a neighborhood delicatessen; Captain 
Squinty McGinty of the good ship April 
Blossom; and other odd ones. (N. Y 
time only, 12:30 p.m.) 

2°30 p.m. (WCBS-TYV} Yesterday's Worlds: 
Fascinating survey of archaeology, with 
Dr. Caspar Kraemer, New York Uni 
versity in cooperation with the Metro 
politan Museum of Art. Currently only 
in the New York area. However, if 
enough New York teachers and stu- 
dents write 485 Madison Ave, New 
York 22, soon, the entire nation may be 
able to see this fine program 

6:00 p.m. (WRCA-TV) Princeton '56: An 
other program confined to New York 
audiences, yet one that should be given 
a national airing. Have your literature 
and history classes look in on these 
surveys of “America at Mid-century,” 
backward glances over the past half 
century in the basic sciences, social 
sciences, and the humanities. If you 
think this program deserves network 
circulation tell producer Richard Heff 
ner, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubilee: 
Bing Crosby in “High Tor,” a musical 
adaptation of Maxwell Anderson's play 
(See Teleguide in the Feb, 23 “Scho- 
lastic Teacher.”) The April offering is 
the Ben Hecht-Charles MacArthur com 
edy, “Twentieth Century,” starring 
Orson Welles and Betty Grable; May 

- a Noel Coward play; June—a musical 

asec if Jf ersey's “ 4 0 
Olivier as Richard Ill (center) await- —_— ya coh 


ing enemy for Bosworth Field Battle. 
SUNDAY MARCH 11 


these people mauetiy porteayes on TV 11:30 am. (CBS-TV) Camera Three. 
and in the movies? What do the terms 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World 
“bookworm,” “mad artist,” “longhair,” Laurence Olivier's production of Shake 
“highbrow,” “bohemian” tell you about speare’s “Richard III,” with Sir Cedric 
American attitudes toward artists? Is it Hardwicke as King Edward IV; Ralph 
possible for an American poet to earn Richardson as Buckingham; John Giel- 
a living with his poetry today? 3. Did gud as Clarence; Claire Bloom as Lady 
Poe compromise with the business Anne; and Sir Laurence as Crookback 
world? Was he a completely independ- Dick, See John Keating's excellent arti 
ent personality? Did society judge Poe cle on the historical quarrel developing 
| Mh ge anc sot? man by standards over the lack of quem in Shake- 
which you acce speare’s image of Richard III, (Article 
10:00 p.m (NBC_TV) Lux Video Theatre: + in Feb ~ A of “Cue.”) This debate 
“Criminal Code,” a tragic drama of a should pose the question of poetic 
man who kills someone by accident and license and drama vs. factual truth 
is driven to a second crime that could Also see the color picture essay on the 
have been avoided by a less rigid crimi- play in “Life” magazine (Feb. 20) 
nal code Teachers will also find useful the com 
plete sound track from the film (RCA 
FRIDAY MARCH 9 Victor LM 6126, 3LPs, or a single rec 
8:30 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: Two ord “Highlights,” LM-1940). The records 
authors will be asked to put endings on may be most effective after the class 
the puzzling tale of “The Lady or the has seen the TV showing and can keep 
Tiger.” Your composition class could the numerous characters straight. Ru 
come up with their own endings which mor has it that Dr. Frank Baxter will 
they might compare with the tape-re- give a lecture on the Bard in place of 
the usual middle commercial, If true 


stood? 2. What does Poe's financial 
state tell us about the American atti- 
tude toward the artist in the 19th cen- 
tury? Has this attitude changed? How 
often do your friends and relatives talk 
about writers and artists? How are 





General Motors should be congratu 
POINT OF VIEW lated, (Don't forget John F. Sullivan 

Teleguide in Feb, 2 “Scholastic Teach 

The myths and half truths students are er.”) 

absorbing from television and radio may 7:30 p.m, (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
be having more effect than the carefully val; “Caesar and Cleopatra,” Part II 
schooled facts presented on the better pro- Next week Alec Guinness in “Laven 
grams. Unless we consistently challenge the der Hill Mob 

mass medio at their worst and encourage TUESDAY MARCH 13 
them at their best we will be fighting «© | 4:39 »m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: Egypt- 
losing game. That is why Edward a. Mur- Israel: (‘See Teleguide on facing page.) 
row’s study of the Middle East crisis and 9:05 p.m. (NBC) Polities and Primaries: 
Henry Sol sd tary on Nazi The Minnesota campaign 

deserve teachers’ support. These programs 

represent the networks’ small but firm steps rena TV) P MARCH 14 
in the direction of onlight 7 eames p.m BC-TV ) Project Twenty: The 
sd jened Twisted Cross,” a study of Hitler's rise 
mentary. and fall. (See Teleguide in Feb. 2 











“Scholastic Teacher.” ) 





National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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SUMMER STUDY TOURS 





Continued from page 17-T 
York 


world, 


19. Europe, $825 up; round-the 
$2,468. Over BW university- 
sponsored tours with credit; art, edu- 
cation, history, languages, music, social 
studies 

Transmarine Tours—500 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36. Europe, 42—67 days, 
$924—$i,390. Art, music, theatre. 
Guild of Student Travel (div. of Trans- 
marine Tours) offers Mexican Art 
Workshop tour, 5 weeks travel—study, 
$375 plus roundtrip to Mexico City 

Trans World Airlines—Air World 
Tours, 380 Madison Ave., Sole York 


17, Educational tours to Europe, Mid 


dle East, Africa, and round-the-world. 

Travel & Study, Inc.—681 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22. Europe, 6 weeks 
up, $890 up; Middle East; Mexico. 
Study tours: fashion, journalism, music, 
theatre, art. 

University Travel Co. 
St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
days up, $695 up. 

Wayne Univ.—Detroit 1, Mich. (Dr. 
William Reitz). European study tour; 
comparative education, 75 days, $1,625 
plus tuition; academic credit. 

Western Illinois State College—Ma- 
comb, Ill. (A. B. Roberts, Tour Coordi- 
nator). Nine study-tours: New England 
and French Canada, Europe, Mexico, 
Central and South America, Hawaii, 
and round-the-world, Credit.e 
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Buy U. $. “Savings Be Bonds 





Go abroad to Canada! You'll thrill to “ Redcoats” guarding forts built two centuries ago...enjoy the baking done in outdoor ovens a la colorful France. 


Go via Canadian National Railways and the whole family can dine as mountains and lakes parade by... sleep in a luxurious, modern hotel-on-wheels, 


Vacation idea: What could be And you stop off when and where 
more fun—a Canadian holiday the you wish... to rent a new car or 
Carefree way, along the “‘see-more” take pre-planned tours. You don't 
route of the world-famous “Super- miss a thrill... ask about CNR’s 
Continental!" money-saving Family Plan Fares 
The low cost of your complet 
vacation will surprise you, Get the 
facts and fascinating literature on 
your trip abroad via CNR. Simply 
make your selection from the Maple 
Leaf Vacations listed below. Then 
see your favorite travel agent, or call 
or write the CNR office nearest you, 


The engineer does your driving. The 
porter is your own personal valet. 
The steward caters your selection 
from a truly wonderful menu, 


Eastern Cities ¢ British Columbia 

« Ontario » Lake-of-the-Woods 
© Across-Canada «+ Jasper and Rockies 
« Hudson Bay ¢ Provinces-by-the-Sea 
@ French Canada « Alaska Cruise 


NATIONAL 
RAI LWAYS offices at your service in these cities Boston, 


Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, 


Canadian National Railways Passenger 


Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, New York Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D.C. 





Sun and fun at Sun Valley, ldaho—enjoy it in a Hertz car. 


Happy Holidays at % the cost 


Did you know you can take a four-wéek, 1,000 mile 
trip with four friends for only $43.40 per person in 
a new Hertz car? (This national average rate of 
$34.25 per week plus 8 cents a mile may vary slightly 
in different cities.) ; 


A car of your own to roam in... ata fraction of 
the cost you'd expect to pay—doesnt that sound 
like a vacation dreams are made of? That's what 
happens when you rent a car from Hefétz, and share 
the fun and cost with friends. 


First, you'll drive a clean, new Ford Fordomatic 
(or other fine car), and the surprising part is that 
the low Hertz rate includes all gasolint and oil... 
Public Liability, Property Damage, Fife and Theft 
Insurance, plus $100 deductible collisién protection 
—<at no extra cost! 


You're sure of famous Hertz service everywhere, 
because Hertz has thousands and thougands of new 
cars on call in over 650 cities throughodt the world. 
In fact, Hertz is the oldest and largest and most ex- 


perienced car rental setvice in the world—a name you 
can count on anywhere. 


Renting from Hertz is this easy... call your local 
Hertz office (listed under “‘H"’ in the phone book) 
and reserve your car. Simply show your driver's 
license and proper identification, and you're all set 
to go! Or, if you need a car at your vacation spot, 
Hertz will meet you at the airport or station. 


For a real vacation this year... or a wonderful 
weekend holiday—always call Hertz. Hertz Rent A 
Car System, Department 136, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 





